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The Week. 


( o of the most extraordinary incidents in the Beecher case was Mr. 
I 


sxeach’s commentary on the part played in it by Mr. Tracy, which | 


is, we think, about the most remarkable example of that now common 
feat of ‘* hating the sin and loving the sinner” we have met with in 
a long while. Mr. Beach accused Mr. Tracy in a formal and de- 
liberate manner of having obtained from Tilton as his “ cbosen 
friend and counsellor” a “full and free communication of his 
secrets ” with regard to this transaction, and of having afterwards 
‘* pledged his word and honor that he would not under any cireum- 
star ces thereafter become the counsel of Henry Ward Beecher in 
antagonism to Theodore Tilton”; of having, in spite of this pledge, 
afterwards not only become Beecher’s counsel, but offered himself 
while counsel as a witness against his former client. This, if true, 
Mr. Beach rightly characterizes as an exhibition of “ professional 
treachery and personal dishonor.” 
made in this solemn manner in open court, one would naturally 
conclude that Mr. Beach would not only hold no further intercourse, 
either personal or professional, with Tracy, but that he would make 
some attempt in the interest of public morality to get him disbarred, 
und to drive him out of decent society. This is certainly what lawyers 
of Mr. Beach’s standing used to do under such circumstances in old 
times at this bar, and it is what they do still at the bars of other 
civilized nations. 
the kind. On the contrary, he opened his attack on Tracy in the 
regular Brooklyn fashion, by telling him “that he had no feeling for 
him but one of the utmost kindness ” 
matter from any unfriendliness or any desire to injure his feelings” ; 
that ‘his relations with him had been entirely cordial, and that no- 
thing that had happened or should happen in that case would inter- 
rupt that friendliness of sentiment”; and that “what he (Tracy) 
had done would not diminish the feeling that he (Beach) had 
hitherto entertained for that gentleman”; and that “he trusted no- 
thing he should say would embitter the sentiment of that gentleman 
(Tracy) towards himself.” There is of course a Pickwickianism which 


is funny and harmless, but Pickwickianism of this sort on such an | 
Why should Tracy | 


occxsion is not only repulsive but mischievous. 
or anybody else not commit “ professional treachery and personal 
dishonor” if he is not to suffer for it either in pocket or in social 
relations ? 





The fact seems to be that Mr. Beach, while thundering against 


Brooklyn notions of morality and social relations, is himself 


in the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity. One of the 


But Mr. Beach does not mean to do anything of | 


; “thathe said nothing about this | ; : 
of | general complaints of dulness in trade were not well 


In fact, I only make it beeause I find that Pothier, 


your feelings. 
} 


| the renowned jurist, Hugo Grotius, the Apostle Paul, and Dr. Lieber 


| have given utterance to similar sentiments in several of 


} 
their great 


| works, as you know, doubtless, as well as I. Towards you personally, 


On hearing these assertions | 


| out will become, with proper management, good property. 


my dear old cultured friend, [need hardly say my feelings are entit ely 
unchanged. I love youas I have always loved you. Whenever you 
feel wearied with your frauds and adulteries and lies, you know 
vou are welcome to my fireside. Come near to me, that lL may get 
m) arm around your neck, and lend me your pocket-handkerchiet, 


and sit down while I send out for a ‘ floral tribute.’ ” 


The railroad statistics for the vear 1874 have appeared during 
the week, and they show a result at variance with the common no- 
tion that railroad business was more unprofitable than any ether 
The gross earnings of the 69,273 miles of road in the country were 
520,466,016, and the net earnings $189,570,958 ; the gross earnings 


9.935, while the 


in 1873, when the mileage was 66,237, were S564 

net earnings were only $183,810,562. These figures show that the 
reduction in the cost of materials and labor more than compensated 
the loss in total receipts. The total amount invested in railroads tu 
this country is $4,221,763,594, or more than double that in the seeu 

rities of the United States Government. The construction ef new 
roads during the year amounted to only 1,940 miles, or less than one 

third the average of the preceding five years. This check to the too 
rapid expansion of the railroad system is an encouraging sign tor 
all railread property. With the population of the country inecress- 
ing at the rate of about one million per year, it is clear that within 
a comparatively short time every railroad whieh was judiciously laid 
The 
tonnage in 1874 exceeded that of previous years, and shows that the 
founded, 
The dividends paid in 1873 were 867,012,942; in Ls74, 
70%. The statistics with regard to the Western and Southern States 
former the 


S07, 120,- 


will not greatly encourage the Grangers, for in the 
net earnings equalled 3.8 per cent. of the cost, while the dividends 
paid amounted to 1.92 per cent. on the stock; in the latter the ne 
earnings were 3.3 per cent. on the cost, and the dividends paid 
amounted to one-half of one per cent. on the eapital stock. 


The Chicago Tribune complains of our recent treatment of Judge 
Dillon, apropos of his decision touching the lowa railroad law, and 


| maintains that we did him injustice both in our account of the two 


which we based on them. 


peculiarities of chromo-civilization is that it makes no distine- | 
| however, by anything we said to cast any imputation on Judge 


tions between persons, holding that one man or woman who weeps 
and prays and sings is just as good as another, and that 


it does not make much, if any, difference what your course 


of life has been or is, provided you “feel kindly” towards 
people and do not allow things to “embitter your sentiments.” 
Consequently, a chromo-civilized Christian 
making a speech of this kind to a brother man: “ You have, my 
dear sir, committed every offence which it is in the least worth your 
while to commit ; you have betrayed your clients and wards; you 
have wasted the substance of the poor; you have broken your word 
of honor to your friends, and have perjured yourself in courts of jus- 
tice. I would not trust you alone in the room with a silver spoon, 
and believe you would take a brief from the devil himself if he made 
your fee large enough. Now, I hate these offences deeply. I think 
no man ought to commit them. I believe God disapproves of them 
in a mild way, but trust this expression of my opinion will not hurt 


is quite capable of 





decisions which we alleged to be contradictory, and in the strictures 
Now, we venture to repeat again that 
the two decisions are diametrically opposed to each other, and that 
it was owing to an oversight that the first one was not cited at the 
bar in the reeent argument. The distinetion the Tribune thinks it 
sees, amounts to noihing even if it exists. We had not intended, 
Dillon’s motives. What we said was—and to this we adhere 
that foreign investors who do not know him will see in his givil g 
two decisions, each of which has happened to favor a cheating pro- 
cess on the part of the State, reasons for doubting his purity, pat- 
ticularly in view of the tricks the Grangers have recently been 
playing with the judgés in more than one State; and that Americai 
credit of all kinds will, therefore, suffer through his course. This 
will doubtless be unjust, but that it will happen we have no doubt 
whatever. We believe, in fact, that the material development of 
the West is likely to be seriously retarded by the growing susp ¢c.on 
of the honesty of the people as indicated by their course towar 8 
their creditors, and by the conduct of the judicial beuch with 
regard to exciting public questions; and it is right that it should 
be so. This is the way the world is governed and the knaves pre- 
vented from permanently gctting the upper band. 








The 


There have been no further failures of importance in London, 
and the uneasy feeling which existed there has passed away. The 
Bank of England continues to gain steadily in its bullion account, 


‘ 


the increase in the past ten days having been larger than in any like 
time for several years. The gold shipments from here were checked 
early in the week because of the absolute scarcity of the metal, but 
have been renewed since the Treasury began the prepayment with- 
out rebate of the July interest. There has been a good demand for 
in Europe; the Syndicate find ready 
purchasers in Europe for the new United States five per cent, 
funding and = they 
request Mr. Bristow to eall in 
which he did on 


first-class securities here and 


been able to 
$5,000,000 more five-twenty 
Saturday. They now expect 
to take the entire remainder of the new fives within the time limited 
by their contract. The New York banks report only $8,850,000 
gold, against $19,700,000 last year and $27,660,000 in 1873. This 
weakness in coin reserve would be alarming to the money market 
were it not that the banks hold such a Jarge amount of legal-tender 
notes—#71,500,000, a good part of which has been obtained by 
forwarding to Washington for redemption national-bank notes 
sent here for deposit during the summer. It is worthy of note that 
a more cheerful feeling prevails among business men. From all 
sections the reports in regard to the crops and business prospects 


bonds, have accordingly 


six per cents., 


are encouraging. This improved feeling has been more or less 


reflected at the Stock Exchange, where shares have advanced. 


The reports of the army officers, made through General Pope, on 
the condition of the Indians at the agencies, which so far confirmed 
Professor Marsh’s charges, have received further corroboration from 
the report of General Miles on the operations of the troops against 
the hostile Indians in the Department of the Missouri during the past 
year. He discusses at the close the causes of these outbreaks and 
the best means of preventing them. He condemns, in the first 
place, in the strongest terms the practice of collecting thousands of 
savages on remote reservations, under no control “ except that of 
che or two individuals, beyond or on the verge of civilization,” 
where they are not only cut off from the only veeupations they re- 
spect or have been trained to—murder and pillage—but live in 
complete idleness. No civilizing process is therefore going on 
among them, and they are in the meantime allowed to provide 
themselves with the most improved weapons. They are conse- 
quently always ready for an outbreak, but the immediate provoca- 
tion, General Miles says, usually comes from the fact that, though 
the Government undertakes to support them on the reservation, 
“the provisions given them are insufficient to satisfy their wants.” 
“ They have been,” he says, “* for weeks without their bread-ration, 
and their year’s allowance of 
months ; 


food is exhausted in six or seven 
thus they are half-starved or half-fed,” and “ become dis- 
hostile.” He therefore suggests that they should be 
disarmed and dismounted, and placed under some government 


satisfied or 


strong enough to command their respect, instead of solitary agents 

elected by missionary societies, (and forced to betake themselves to 
pastoral pursuits.) for which they are well fitted, and which would 
not involve such a violent transition as their conversion into agri- 
culturists. At any rate, the scandals of the present system have 
gone so far as to call for some radical remedy. There is now talk 
at Washington of the transfer of the whole business of feeding the 
Indians to the War Department, which would doubtless secure the 
honest distribution of the supplies; but then the process of pauper- 
izing the Indians would siill go on, and nothing can be worse than 
this. We cannot elevate ding them 
Men are ted by working for their living and 
in security the fruits of their toil. 


Savages or any body else by fe 
for nothing. eleva 


enjoying 


The ‘People’s Independent Party” in California has held a 
convention and adopted what we believe to be the longest platform 
on record. It contains thirty-six planks, and leaves very few sub- 
jects 


mto the region of pure morals. 


Nation. 


if legislation untouched, besides making several excursions | 
i 
It rejoices over the subsidence of 
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the passions of the war; denounces both the national parties in 
California ; cuts out work for the Independent party, which includes 
the establishment of a perfect State government; forms a league 
between the cities on the coast and the counties of the interior; 
denounces railroad corporations, and gives up all hope of relief 
from their extortion through competition; proclaims the right of 
the State to regulate charges ; demands a transcontinental railroad, 
to be managed by the pure and good; proclaims the supremacy of 
the public over lakes and rivers; denounees local water and gas 
companies; bewails the cost of the State government; calls for a 
reduction of special salaries; demands perfect equality in taxation, 
and ealls on assessors to be just; criticises the grand juries; repu- 
diates strict party discipline; and declares that this movement has 
nothing to do with the Presidential contest of next year. There is 
a good deal that is good in the platform, but it is safe to say that a 
party which seeks to accomplish so much, and that much of such a 
lofty character, cannot expect te accomplish a great deal. No party 
can regenerate either the whole earth or any one State, and there is 
no use in any party taking its stand on the Ten Commandments ; 
for it will find nobody to offer what a reform party most needs— 
direct opposition. The reform parties which are now springing up 
all over the country in fact attempt too much, and often illustrate 
the proverb about the nearness of the sublime to the ridiculous. 


The Cineinnati Commercial has been making an amusing ex- 
posure of the “record” of General 8. F. Cary, the Democratic 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor in Ohio. One of the planks of 
the platform declares the opposition of the party to ‘‘ what are 
called sumptuary laws,” or any “ interference with the social habits 
or customs not in themselves criminal,” and denounces “ any espion- 
age by one class of citizens upon another.” On this platform 
General Cary now stands, and asks for the votes of the liquor- 
sellers. Unfortunately, however, the Commercial has discovered 
that in 1849 this same General Cary was a temperance orator and 
writer, and in that capacity composed one or two thoughtful tracts 
upon the subject, which were published by the National Division of 
the Sons of Temperance. In these tracts the General declares that 
the manufacture and sale of liquor is a crime against society, and 
demands that it shall be “incorporated in the same catalogue with 
the highest crimes known to the law.” The great hope of his life 
is, he says, * to induce the sovereigns of this land—the people—to 
wrest from the hands of intemperance and its coadjutors—the 
liquor-sellers—the power of the law, and turn it upon the adver- 
sarv.” The questicn of sumptuary laws he settles by declaring 
that it is the province of government to guard the property, health, 
reputation, and lives of its citizens; that the traffic in liquors im- 
poverishes a people, impairs their health, destroys their characters 
and reputations and also their lives, and therefore comes clearly 
within the proper reach of the criminal law. “If an individual,” 
he continues, ‘‘ recklessly discharge a cannon in the crowded streets 
of a city, and mow down indiscriminately men, women, and chil- 
dren, it would be no excuse that he did not intend to injure any- 
body.” So with the liquor-seller, malice, in a legal sense, is 
implied by the very nature of his act, and, on the whole, the Gene- 
ral does not see how the rumsellers can escape being regarded as 
“outlaws.” 





The case of William Allen, candidate for re-election as Gover- 
nor, is quite as bad. Mr. Allen’s speeches when in the Senate have 
been unearthed, and it seems that on every cceasion he was in the 
habit of denouncing paper-money in unmeasured terms, declaring, 
for instance, that “ privilege, paper, and oppression stand arrayed 
on the one side, against liberty, labor, and property on the other.” 
On the 383Ist of December, 1838, he offered a resolution ‘ that 
those legal provisions by which the Government was originally re- 
quired, in the transaction of its own affairs, to receive and to tender 
in payment as money nothing but that which is made a legal 
tender by the Constitution, ought to be revived, with those modifi- 
cations only, as to time and proportion, suggested by the present 
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condition of the country.” To make the whole thine ec mMplete, it 


need only be added that this was immediately after the panie 
of 1837, and that Mr. Allen’s ceonomical studies then e d 
him to trace all the disasters of the time to one thine—san un- 
limited issue of paper-money. As showing how prolonged study 


may modify the deepest thinker’s views, it is interesting to obser 
that Mr. Allen proposes as the panacea for financial panies in 1875 
what he erroneously thought in 1833 was their cause. 


The opposition to Tammany has spent the last few days in 
organizing a new party in the interest of the ‘‘ Short-Hairs.” but 
without much chance of success. There is, to be sure, a great deal 
of dissatisfaction in the party with its leaders, as there always is as 
soon as the patronage is pretty well distributed, and numbers of 
the faithful men who have sacrificed themselves to the party dis 
cover that there is no chance of their reaping their reward, and 
besides this there is the dissatisfaction of the laborers with the re- 


duction of wages; but, on the other side, there is the immense | 


obstacle, that Governor Tilden and John Kelly and their friends 


have really got possession of the machine; that the machine repre- | 


sents now an unusual amount of wealth, respectability, and conse- 
quent independence; and that any bold attempt to strike the city 
treasury would probably bring out a heavy vote against the strikers. 


So long as the control of the party by Mr. Tilden and his friends | 


means a saving of two or three millions in a single year by vetoes 
alone, they may certainly count on a good deal of support of the 
non-political sort. However, the present movement is not so much 
one directed immediately against the ¢city as it is against Tammany 
itself, and it is rather *‘ reform within the party ” that the reformers 
want than the formation of a permanently opposing or even para- 
sitic faction. ‘* Reform within the party” of course, in this case, 
means the removal of General Porter and one or two other insufti- 
ciently magnetie persons, and filling their places with one or two 
friends of the “ boys.” 

Some of the newspapers a short time ago discussed with a 
good deal of warmth the propriety of the erection of a Musical 
College in Central Park in this city. The signing of the bill by 


the Governor will, it is to be hoped, tend toward the clearing up of 


the awful mystery which surrounds the whole project. Of course, 
if the donor or promoter wishes to keep his name in obseurity, he 
is entitled to do so; but there is something very stimulating to 
public curiosity in the news of a proposition to present the public 
of New York with what must be the largest fund ever dedicated to 
music by any private person. The controversy which has been going 
on in the newspapers seems almost insignificant compared with 
the importance of knowing what the real facts are about the 
origin and purpose of the gift itself. There is no doubt that 
the offer has been made, and that trustees of respectable standing 
have undertaken the duty of carrying out the founder's plan. But 
what is the plan, and can it be carried out? With three or five 
millions, which are the modest sums generally mentioned in con- 
nection with the enterprise, a whole people might almost be made 
musical ; and if these sums are dedicated not merely to instruction, 
but to amusement as well, we might have concerts in the Central 
Park which should do for the public at large what Thomas new does 
for a small part of it. The want of summer amusements for the 
city is one of its great defects, and anything which tends to in- 
crease their number must be looked upon as a benefaction. 

On the 8th of last month Mr. Sehurz received at Berlin a gratity- 
ing tribute like that which signalized his departure from this country. 
Among the prominent Americans present at a dinner given in his 
honor were Dr. J. P. Thompscn, the presiding officer, and Prof. W. 
D. Whitney, while Dr. Friedrich Kapp may be said to have repre- 
sented the German-Americans; Mommsen, Virchow, Gneist, and 
other professors, the universities; and Von Benningset 


Lords, and Résing, formerly consul-general in this city, the | 
Liberal party of Germany. Mr. Schurz’s remarks, spoken in two - 


Nation. 


1, Speaker of 
the Prussian House, Von Bernuth, vice-president of the House of 


—— 


languages, were brief and impersonal, and were devoted to showing 
the natural and indeed actual sympathy of the people of the United 
contlieting in 


States with that of Germany, and the absence ef ans 


terests between them. In urging a 


the Gel 


reciprocy 1 ye 


manus, it was of course necessary te leok mo the face the 


facet of our country’s declining reputation abroad since 
owing partly to rascality by which foreigners have suffered heavily, 
and partly to the free exposure of its vices by its 


public men in their efforts to bring about a better state 


oWn press and 
of things 
Phis part of Mr. Sehurz’s speech was marked by 
delicacy, and it is certain that no other of our public men, had he 
stood in Mr. Schurz’s place, could with the same grace and 
tiveness have maintained the substantial soundness of the 
On the other hand, there 
party which has heaped econtumely upon Mr. Schurz as a renewade, 
from whom such a defence of his own countrymen before a German 


character. is seareely a 
») 


audience would not have seemed both impudent and 


The Attorney-General has given an opinion on German- Ameri 
ean citizenship which is of considerable interest. In Pts, one St 
kauler, a Prussian subjeet, emigrated to this country, and ino sod 
was naturalized. In 1855, he had a son born in St. Louis, and four 


years later he took baek his family, including this son, to Germans, 


where he has ever since continuously resided at Wiesbaden. tu 
1866, Wiesbaden came under the North German Confederation, 
and the son, who is now twenty vears of age, has been called upon 
by the German Government for military dut Mr. Steimkaulet 


inveked the aid of the United States Legation at Berlin, on the 
ground that his son was a native-born American citizen. On t! 
application, Mr. Bancroft Davis enquired waether the son would 
give an assurance of intention to retuin t» America within 4 
reasonable time and resume the dities of a citizen; b 
father declined to give any sueh assurance., On this ( 
facts the Attorney-General says that the is Wo reason 
for any interference of the Government; that the natural 


[rus 


North Germany and the 


if2 German, naturalized in America, 


zation treaty of between 
United States provides that * 
renews his residence in North Germany W 
to Ameriea, he shall be held to have renounced his naturalization 
in the United States,” and that the intent 


inferred from a residence of more than two years in the other ec un 


ithout the 


not to return may be 
try. Under this treaty, according to the Attorney-General, Stein- 
kauler the father abandoned his-Ameriean citizenship and bee 

a German subject, and thus 

acquired German nationality.” 
tinues, that the son * by birth has American nation: 
‘‘he has two nationalities, one natural, the other acquired.” Again, 


‘by virtue of German laws the son 
But it is “ equally clear,” he con- 


Htv, aha nenee 


“there is no law of the United Statgs under which his fathe 
or any other person can deprive him of his birthright.” More 
than this, young Steinkauler **¢an return to Americ t thi 
age of twenty-one, and in due time, if the people elect, be ean 
become President of the United States”; but at the same time, the 
son, “being domiciled with the father and bjiect to him 
under the law during his minority, and receiving the G 

man protection, where he has an acquired itionalicy 

and declining to give any assurance of his intention to 
return and assume the duties of an American citizen, the 


Attorney-General decides that he is not en 
of our Government. 


titled to the protection 
then, in law of a German _uhlan, 


into the German ser- 


The status, 
say of the age of twenty, is mustered 
vice for a period necessarily fixed b) 
not terminating till he is thirty, but 
birthright a sort of 


who 
German laws and perhaps 
3s, has by 


Which on 


neverthele 


WhO, 
inchoate American citizenship, 
the day he becomes of age ripens into a full citizenship, entitles him 
and State 
This is rather difficult for the mind to grasp, and in 
the case of a war between the two countries would be apt to lead 
If such is the law, it would seem to 


to desert the German army, come home, run for his 


legislature. 


to remarkable consequences. 
need Tey ision. 
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THE «“SHORT-HAIRS” AND THE TAXPAYERS. 
iw contest now raging between the “ Short-Llairs ” and the 
‘ Swallow-Tails” upon the question of the rate of wazes paid 
te Jaborers employed by the eity, though many people will turn from 
ip with disgust as a mere politicians’ fight, is one of very great in- 
terest to the inhabitants, not only of this city but of all large cities. 
Qn the surface, it seems a small matter—viz., whether the city shall 
pay its laborers a dollar and a half or two dollars a day—and the 
difference would probably in the course of the year be a compara- 
“ively small proportion of the taxes. But then the principle involved 
ix of enormous importance, as the taxpayers will find out before 
very many years, if they do not see to it that the matter is now 
led in the right way once for all. The “ Swallow-Tails,” strange 
and the Department of Public Works which they control, 
are desirous of dealing with the question of wages on economical 


grounds—that is, of paying persons employed by the city the rate of 


ett 


to Sit 


wages paid by private employers, or, in other words, the rate fixed | 


by the action of demand and supply in the markets. The ‘ Short- 
Hairs,” however, headed by John Morrissey, the ex-pugilist, and with 
more or less countenance from more respectable opponents of John 


| futility. 


Kelly, insist upon it that the eity should pay not what labor ean be got | 


for, but what the laborers consider a reasonable sum, on the ground 
that the city is something different from and higher than a body of 
taxpayers executing certain works in concert for the common benefit, 
and that, therefore, it ought to be governed by other than business 
considerations ; and they announce their intention of voting against 
all officials who support or connive at the payment of the market 
rate. 

It ought to be observed, in the first place, that, as we pointed 
out a fortnight ago, the ease with which employment is obtained in 
the city, and the exemption from the rigorous enforcement. of the 
ordinary penalties for idleness or incompetency which city laborers 
enjoy, has had the effect of drawing to this point large bodies of 
shiftless persons from all parts of the country, whose presence here 
would be dangerous and undesirable even if they were not voters, 
and did not obtain the power very speedily after their arrival of 
drawing large appropriations of money for their own benefit out 
of the pockets of the citizens whom they find engaged here in 
trade, commerce, and manufactures. It is no injustice to say, there- 
fore, that the laborers now employed by the city are, for the most 
part, an inferior body of men, both morally and physically, whom it 


} 
| 


is a gross injustice to pamper or protect or in any manner encourage | 


out of the public treasury. Instead of deserving more consideration 
than other people, they deserve less. : It must be borne in mind, also, 
that such inducements as have been offered them hitherto have been 
offered them, so to speak, on the sly. That is, the city politicians 
have pretended to pay the market rate of wages, and to employ and 
Gismiss men on the same conditions as other employers. In reality, 
they have not done so. For a long time they have paid more than 
the market rate, and have used their patronage simply to reward 
political support, but they have net made public announcement of 
the faet. 
has therefore had the outward marks of an abuse which the per- 
petrators either tried to disguise or kept silent about. When, there- 
fore, their demands on the taxpayers have reached their present 
height under existing circumstances, we may guess what they will 
be when the comfort of lazy and bad workmen is openly proclaimed 
as one of the objects of Municipal government. 

This is what is now sought by the “ Short-Hairs.” They wish to 
have the right of the city officials to pay such wages as they please, 
without regard to the market rate—or, in other words, to distribute 
every year an enormous sum in charity to persons selected by them- 
selves, and without control or accountability—formally and publicly 
recognized. The difference between what they can get labor for, 
and what they pay It may be called 
“Wages,” or any other name you please, but its character remains 
the same. In paying it, the ety officers are giving away the money 
of the taxpayers without any check, because the accounts of an ofti- 


for it, is of course charity. 


at j Oll. {Number jP2 


cer who may pay What he pleases in wages are absolutely valueles:. 
They will tell you how much has been spent, but they tell nothing 
as to whether it has been well and properly and necessarily spent. 
In fact, absolute diseretion as to the rate of wages might in prac- 
tice, and in the hands of persons even half as audacious as Tweed and 
Sweeny, amount to complete control of the appropriations for cer- 
tain important portions of the municipal expenditure. The’ phrase, 
“sufficient to keep a workingman and his family in comfort,” which 
the “Short-Hairs” propose to substitute for ‘‘ market value,” has no- 
thing in the least definite about it, and may be, and probably would 
be, construed with the widest variety of interpretation. If the city 
laborers once found that their officers had complete discretion in 
the matter, they would doubtless change their standard of living 
very rapidly, and would probably decide before long that an Ameri- 
can citizen working for the public, even in the humble duty of ex- 
cavating or carrying hods, ought to have ten dollars a day. In 
fact, if the proposed rate of payment were once adopted, attempts 
to keep down taxation and to prevent the gradual confiscation of 
the property of the taxpayer would rapidly become farcical in their 
The taxpayers could not escape by suspending the works 
and discharging the laborers, because the very same arguments which 
are used in defence of paying them more than they are worth in the 
market, would be used with still greater force to prevent their dis- 
missal. If the city is bound to pay men what they think is sufficient 
to maintain them in comfort, it is @ fortiori bound not to let them 
starve. In faet, from the duty of purchasing labor at a fancy price 
to the duty of purchasing it whether you want it or not, there is 
only one short step; and any body of voters which successfully in- 
sists on either in this city will be reinforced so rapidly from other 
places that the wages of city laborers will rise in the direct ratioof the 
increase in the number of laborers, and the economists be thus covered 
with confusion, and “ the pauper labor of Europe,” to which amus- 
ing reference was made at the laborers’ meeting the other day, be thus 
once more brought into greater disrepute than ever. In fact, the word 
‘pauper ” is in the hands of some of our economists and agitators 
rapidly losing its original meaning. It used to signify a person who 
could not or would not sell his labor for enough to support him. If 


| now begins to mean a person who cannot procure legislation for fore- 


ing people to buy his labor whether they need it or not. 

Another point in this “‘Short-Hair” movement to which we wish to 
direct the earnest attention of municipal taxpayers, is the fact that it 
is an attempt to introduce into American politics a delusion which 
has been and is now the curse of the European continent, and which, 
while declining under the influence of bitter experience in France, 


| begins to gain strength in Germany through the labors of a new 


school of professorial economists—the notion that the government 
either of a city or state is something different from,and superior to, the 
people who support it. The great safeguard of American institu- 


| tions—the reason why free government has succeeded here and has 


failed in most other countries—is that no hallucination on this point 
has yet taken possession of the public mind. It has not been pos- 


| sible by any trick or juggle to persuade people that the money in 


The drift of good-for-nothings into the municipal works | 


the Treasury to-day is other than the money they had themselves 
given the tax-gatherer yesterday, or that the officers of the Govern- 
ment had any peculiar sources of wisdom or knowledge, or any 
powers or capacities, not attainable by their fellow-citizens. So that 
there has been no time when it was possible here for a man to get up, 


| without being more or less laughed at, and talk of ‘‘the state” as a 


glorious, beneficent, and all-powerful being, whose duty it is not only 
to execute the laws, but instruct, enlighten, and relieve the people. 
Everybody here knows that when Smith becomes governor he is no 


| wiser than before his election, and that when he and the legislatwe 
| . ‘ ° . . ° » 
| get together, their united wisdom is about as great as the wisdum of 


each of them, and is not the result of any chemical change, making a 
new or peculiar faculty, which qualifies them to instract the private 
citizen how to manage his affairs, or to raise their management of 
the public funds above criticism. Nothing could be more dangerous 
or disastrous than to have this robust and healthy view of the rela- 
tions of ruler and raled supplanted by the mystic folly of the Cerman 
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professors and French Reds, which makes the State a kind of Provi- 
dence. On this point it is impossible to overestimate the value of 
the training of the town governments. If you told a New England 
farmer that the town could afford or was bound to pay more for 
labor than the individual taxpayers could atlord or were bound to 
pay, or that the town was a mighty and munificent entity, whese 
purse ought te be ever open, and which should never hagele in its 


bargains, he would be greatly amused. There is nothing in the 


constitution of a city to make the responsibilities of its officers with | 


regard to money different from those of a town’s officers. The city is 
simply a body of taxpayers. It can afford what the taxpayers can 
afford, and no more. Its duties to the poor are what theirs are. 
The great maxims of prudence and morality applicable to the con- 
duct of private affairs are applicable to its affairs. Giving away its 
money for any purpose whatever, unnecessarily, or without authoriza- 
tion, is stealing from a large number of private citizens, nearly all of 
whom are persons of small means, struggling with difficulty from vear 
to year to make ends meet. All payments to “ Short-Uair” voters, 
therefore, of more than their labor is worth, are simply frauds upon 
persons almost as poor, but honester and more industrious, and the 


efforts that are now being made to disguise them ought to be sternly | 


repressed. In fact, the charter ought to provide some cheap and 
simple process by which any taxpayer could call to aecount any 
department guilty, as nearly all the departments now are, of the 
dishonest use of the public money, in giving bonuses to the lazy and 
undeserving persons who crowd into the service of the city, simply 
because they are either too lazy or too tricky or too disreputable 
to secure employment from private citizens. 


THE EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS. 

( NE of the most striking features in the political discussions now 

going on in Europe is that the principal question of interest is 
the military question, and England does not furnish an exception to 
the rule; and what makes this all the more remarkable is that this 
interest in military matters is accompanied by wonderful commer- 
cial activity. Capital, machinery, railroads, steamboats, telegraphs, 
new lines of communication, are accumulating with extraordinary 
rapidity, and the financial interdependence of nations, through the 
growth of national debts and the investment of capital in foreign 
enterprises, is every day becoming greater and greater, so that the 
shock to credit of even the sign of a war bids fair in a few years to 
be tremendous. Yet the amount of money, labor, and thought put 
into preparation for war was never anytbing like so great in propor- 
tion to the national resources as it is at this moment. The arts of 
war, in fact, receive now in every great nation in Europe an amount 
of positive encouragement such as has never been anywhere be- 
stowed on those of peace. Its professors are honored above men in 
any other walk of life; enormous rewards of the most attractive 
kind are offered to them for improvements of every kind in their 
calling, and a considerable portion of the national revenue is de- 
voted every year to enabling them to make experiments. Besides 
this, almost the entire able-bodied male population is passing in 
some way or other into the army, and the existence of armies con- 
stituted in this way is a constant menace to peace. In England, the 
volunteer system is at this moment the subject of constant com- 
plaints, and people are beginning, not exactly to think of resorting 
to conscription, but to contemplate the possibility of having to aban- 
don their old volunteer system for some other better suited to a 
possible conflict with one of the great Continental powers, or, more 
accurately, to the possible necessity of interference in Continental 
quarrels. It is admitted on all hands that the English army as at 
present constituted would be completely unable to participate in 
any European conflict, and would, indeed, be unable to furnish an 
auxiliary force worthy of notice to any Continental ally. 

The change in the conditions of European warfare which has 
reduced her to this condition may be said to have taken place within 
twenty years, and they are worth studying as one of the results of 
recent industrial progress. Ever since the Revolution of 1688, Eng- 
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land has been able to make a respectable tig 


Continental wars—that is, she was always able to despateh a foree 
of Englishmen, Seotehmen, or Irishmen to the Continent, and eb! 


we in-all the ereat 


with the assistance ef such auxiliaries as she was able to secure by 
diplomacy or pay, to hold her own against anything which the 
greatest military power of the day could send against it. Te 

were the first to cow Louis XIV., and during his reign and tl f 


his suecessor brought the French monarchy to the brink of ruin fy 
a succession of victories. After its overthrow and the rise of Napo 
leon, she sent a sufficiently large foree to Spain to check the pro 
gress of his arms in that quarter, and finally, with such assis 

as the Spaniards could give, to drive him out of the country, and 
the following year confronted the whole French army for a whole day 
at Waterloo, and came out of the struggle with the reputation cf 
being the first military power in the world. 

able to send a foree to the Crimea which, if it had been property 


In TRd33, to , she Was 


commanded and orzanized, would, without difficulty, have borne at 
least half the brunt of the war to the end, and indeed, as a matter 
of fact, mustered in much larger numbers at the close than at the 


beginning. She could, however, not only play no such part now in 
a Continental war, but she could not play any part at all that would 
not be mortifying to the national pride 
day, the contingent she sent to Spain or the Crimea would -hardls 
exert an appreciable effect on the fortunes of a strugg) 
any two great powers. A small detachment from the armies whieh 
Russia or Austria or Germany or France sends into the tield would 
suffice to hold it in check. Besides this, the system of subsidies in 
money by which she exerted so much intluenee on Continental 
polities could no longer be resorted to, and for the simple rease 


As Wars ure Waved in ou 


t between 


that money will not now go nearly as tar in military preparations as 
it did in the beginning of the century. Arinies eos) vastly more 
per man, and they contain more men, and though the wealth of 


England has increased prodigiously within the last fiftv vears, it has 
not increased in anything like the ratio of the expense ot 


} ment. ‘ Le monstre Pitt avee ses guinces anglaises ” who weighed 


so heavily on the French imagination during the war of the Revolu 
tion, and who was supposed to pay all the enemies of the Republic 
liberally, would find his moneyv-bags in our time almost ridiculous 

This great change is due largely, of course, to the growth of 
revenues and population, but it is due mainly to the wonderful in- 
crease in the means of transportation. It is the railroads and 
steamers which have called great armies into existence, by making 
it possible to concentrate them rapidly. Great blows can now be 
struck ina fortnight with three or four hundred thousand men, and 
these can be kept together within one-tenth part of the space in 
which Napoleon could have kept them, because they ean draw their 
subsistence from great distances. In short, the military systems of 
modern countries have been adapted to their industrial systems ; 
and to ask countries like France or Germany now not to use thei 
force in numbers in warfare, would be much the same thin; 
ing them not to use their skill in making rifles or cannon or steam- 
engines. They are only doing what they have always done —viz., 
getting as many men into the field as they ean transport and main- 
tain. 

That there is any near probability of the disuse of great armies 
we presume Very few thinking men not immediately engaged in the 
advocacy of peaceful modes of adjusting international differences 
really believe. Even if ** the principle of arbitration ” were accepted 
to-morrow in perfectly good faith by all the great military powers, we 
should probably not, in consequence of it, see a soldier the less in ans 
part of Europe, and for the simple reason that, even after all thought 
of aggression and all fear of attack had virtually disappeared, each 
country would seek in its armed foree a sign and guarantee of its 
freedom and security, such as a private citizen derives from the 


1 
as ask 


sight of the police and the courts, even when he has not 
the least dread of robbers or assassins. In the present State 
of civilization, the preservation of national self-respect is hardly 


wssible apart from a strong sense on the part of the mattoy 
] | 


of ability, not to do any particular thing, not to aseail thi 
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annex that piece of territory, but to do whatever 

happen to please without let or hindranee; and 
this sense can only be got in Europe from the existence of an 
eflicient armed force. Nothing else can give it until there has been 
aw great change in the popular mind with regard to the use of force 
a change of which there is no 


neighbor or 


thing it may 


and the relation of force to morality 
immediate sign. 

There are also, it must be remembered, three nations in Europe 
just now in that uneasy state of mind through which the individual 


passes just as he is entering on manhood. Neither Russia nor 


Germany nor Italy knows as yet exaetly what it wants, nor, with | 


the consciousness of 2 


sreat capabilities, has it made up its mind as 
to how its ambition is to be gratified. Moreover, each of them is 
surrounded by territory into which expansion is possible or over 
which influence is desirable. Of the opportunities of Russian 
vrowth we need not speak, and the future of the scattered races of 
Eastern Europe is certainly a problem with which Germany begins 
to think she will eventually have to deal, while it is quite sate to 
predict that the generation now coming on the stage will see on the 
part of Italy a revival of visions and dreams with regard to the basin 
of the Mediterranean which are none the less dazzling for having 
been extinct for fourteen hundred years. We shall probably have 
more serious talk of disarmament when each says she has attained 
her legitimate place and is satisfied. 
OCCUPANCY OF THE LAND IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, June 5, 1875. 

}) NGLAND is still steeped in political shumber. The vessel of the state is 

4 lying motionless ; her sails are flapping idly against the mast, stirred 
gently, now one side, now another, by the feeble airs of public opinion; the 
erew are idling about, and the man at the wheel seems to think it hardly 
worth his while even to glanee at the compass. So it is at present. But 
there are some slight indications that the season of rest is after all but tem- 
porary. There are two small clouds on either side of the horizon. 
creeping slowly, very slowly, over the sky, and you may watch them from 


Both are | 


day to day, and from month to month, and you cannot say which of the | 


two is most rapidly gaining ground. This time last year it seemed as if the 
future condition of the Church was going to absorb men’s minds, and in- 
different elements that go to make up the Parliamentary con- 
stituencies, Attempts to tinker up the old institution were like to bring it 
down about the tinker’s The Government saw this in time, and, with 
what some call prudence, and others timidity, they dropped it before they 
did much harm beyond that of disturbing men’s minds, and showing 
to the world how tottering and unstable the old fabric was, This year they 
have left the Church to itself, but they have opened up another question— 
that of the occupancy of land; and it remains to be seen whether in so 
doing they have not raised the sluices of even deeper political feeling and 
controversy than they did when they undertook the responsibility of a ‘* Bill 


terest the 


ears. 


to put down Ritualism.” 

Speaking broadly, it may be stated that the greater part of the soil in 
England, estimated as exceeding two-thirds of the whole, has been held by 
wealthy, or in some cases not wealthy, landlords, who, as eldest sons, have 
in most cases received {t under deeds of entail or by right of primogeniture 
from their fathers, just as the latter did in their day from their fathers. 
lew if any of these landlords farm their own land. They may hold in their 
own hands a home farm to supply beef and mutton for their tables, and hay 
and corn for their horses. The remainder of their landed possessions are oc- 
cupied by farmers, farming from fifty to five hundred acres each, and, as a 
rule, holding their occupancies on no written lease or formal agreement, but 
merely at will, from year to year, and liable to be turned out on a six 
months’ notice. A sort of feudal relation has thus been fostered between 
landlord and tenant. The landlord draws the same rent from the tenant 
that his father drew from the tenant’s father, and expects him, in considera- 
tion of the lowness of the rent and the practical security of his tenure, to 
pay him such respect as an inferior used to pay to a superior in the good 
old days, to give him no trouble, to vote as he votes at all elections, and to 


render him such feudal or quasi-feudal services as the spirit of the times 
admits. All these requirements the farmer not unwillingly fulfils. He 
and his family live in comfort upon their farms, working on them from 


early morn to dewy eve, and trusting to their own exertions, una‘ded by any 
modern artificial agencies, for a sufficient return from the land to keep them 
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surrounded by all the material comforts which they presume to want. Mu- 
tual confidence is thus established between landlord and tenant—the ambi- 
tion of the one is satisfied with a human edition of the easy life which the 
animals on the farm share along with him, and the other is satisfied with the 
moderate rents and the modest feudal services which his farmer renders. 

This pleasing relation subsisting between the owner and occupier of 
the soil has lasted uninterruptedly in England since, I may almost say, the 
days of the Tudors, There is something poetical about it, and in its way 
idyllic. But it is hardly abreast of the spirit of the age. Wealth has in- 
creased. Facilities of locomotion and communication have changed the 
face even of agricultural England. The conditions of farming are different 
from what they were. The small farmer, working his own patch of land 
with no assistance but that given him by the manual exertions of his family, 
is fast becoming a thing of the past. High farming is now a necessity. 
Expensive tile-draining and wire-fencing, artificial manures and rich arti- 
ficial feeding, good farm-steadings and cottages, costly machinery of the 
newest kinds, laborers at high wages, and all the other expensive agencies 
that foliow upon wealth and keen competition, have driven or are rapidly 
driving the small man out of the field. Farming is no longer a pleasant 
lounge for a lazy, unambitious man with not much more intelligence than 
his oxen and his sheep. It is becoming a business conducted by men of 
capital and of scientific education. And in like manner, the letting of 
farms is becoming a matter of commercial contract, instead of as hereto- 
fore a sort of easy, social understanding between the owner and occupier of 
the soil, in which the old feudal relation of superior and vassal colored the 
whole arrangement. In Scotland, where the people are shrewd and less in- 
fluenced by the poetry of the situation than their English neighbors when 
it interferes with their interests, the feudal relation has long died out. 
Farms in Scotland are almost universally held on nineteen years’ lease. 
The contract between landlord and tenant is a pure matter of calculation. 
At the expiration of the lease the farm is generally let to the highest bidder, 
the old occupier getting perhaps a first chance of his farm at a rent ad- 
vanced from 30 to 100 per cent. The farmers are mostly men of capital, 
who lay out their money freely at the beginning of their lease, with the con- 
fident expectation of getting their return during the last five or six years 
before it expires. They are independent of their landlord, and grant him 
no service, feudal or other, except the natural courtesies which one gentle- 
man grants to another. They have, of course, their grievances. No class 
of men in these islands is emancipated from a Briton’s privilege of grum- 
bling at his lot. But, on the whole, the Scotch farmer, as compared with 
his English brother, has very little cause for complaint. They will not 
admit this account of them, but you may take it as a fact. 

A change in this direction isimpending in England. The Government have 
been driven into doing something for the farming interest, which in a stolid 
and bucolic array supported them with the landlords last year at the general 
election. Accordingly, the Duke of Richmond, as the Lord President of the 
Council and heir-presamptive to the Premiership, introduced into the 
House of Lords, early in the session, a bill entitled the * Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Bill,” the object of which, as stated by him, is to re- 
medy a grievanee complained of by the tenant-farmers of England, that 
they had no security for the capital which they invested in the soil. If the 
bill passes, tenant-farmers will, under certain conditions, have a legal right 
to compensation for all improvements made by them in their farms and 
unexhausted when they have to leave them. The improvements for which 


_ compensation may be demanded are classified as follows : 


First Chass, 


Making or improving of  water- 
courses, ponds, wells, or reservoirs, 
or of works for supply of water for 
agricultural or domestic purposes. 

Making of fences. 

Planting of hops. 

Planting of orchards. 

Reclamation of waste land. 

Warping of land. 


Drainage of land. 

Erection or enlargement of buildings. 

saying down of permanent pasture. 

Making and planting of osier-beds. 

Making of water meadows cr works 
of irrigation. 

Making of gardens. 

Making or improving of roads or 
bridges. 


Seconp CLASS. 


Claying of land. 
Liming of land. 
Marling of land. 


Boning of pasture land with undis- 
solved bones. 
Chalking of land. 
Clay-burning. 
Tarp CLass. 
Consumption on the holding by cat- 
tle, sheep, or pigs of cake or otker 


feeding stuff not-produced on the 
holding. 


Application to land of purchased 
artificial or other manure. 
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Heretofore, all such improvements, by whomsoever executed, on the 
principle of law that quiequid plantatur solo, solo cedit, accrued to the land. 
So that if a tenant spent money on draining, building, manuring, or any- 
thing of the sort, he did so in the knowledge that he was spending his 
money not for his own nor his family’s benefit, but for that of his landlord. 
In some cases tenants holding their farms only from year to year were not 
debarred by this knowledge from spending their money freely for their 
landlord’s behoof. The Duke of Argyll, on the third reading of the bill 
before it left the House ef Lords te be brought down to the Commons, told 
astory of a landlord friend of his which, unless colored by the ducal ima- 
gination, reads like a romance of agricultural life. The Duke’s friend 
happened one day when he was hunting to find himself in a remote part of 
his county where he owned some farms. 
was a child ; and when he got to them he did not know them. Where he 
recollected a barren moor, he found rich, well-ploughed corn-fields. Instead 
of a tumbledown farmhouse and ruined outhouses he saw a substantial 
mansion and a model farm-steading, and where of old there were straggling, 
untrimmed hedgerows and wide open ditches spreading over acres of good 
land, he saw neat wire fences cropping out of fine valuable land tilled to 
the very posts. The metamorphosis of his farms was so complete that it 
seemed as if magie only could explain it. But it really was due to a good 
tenant or succession of tenants in the same family, who had capital to 
expend upon their landlord’s land, and confidence in their landlord's 
generous disposition, and a certainty that their family would not be dis- 
possessed. 


possible, at least exceptional. Nine English agricultural tenants out of 


He had not seen them since he | 


But such confidence and such financial capacity are, if not im- | 


ten have no spare capital, and they cannot borrow money from the banks | 


{as they do in Scotland) on the security of their leases when they have no 
leases to offer. The landlords, on their side, holding for the most part wnder 
deeds of entail, and being what is called ‘limited landlords,” cannot, 
except to a very smnall amount, raise money on their land for the purpose of 
improving it. Consequently, since neither landlord nor tenant is in a posi- 
tion to spend money, the land and the best interests of agriculture suffer. 
It has been calculated that under proper husbandry tine productiveness of 
England might be doubled. But with the law of entail eating into the 


pockets of the landlords, and the custom of yearly tenancy, and the absence | 


of any right of compensation for improvements crippling the energies of | 


the tenants, il is impossible that it could be otherwise. 

It is to meet some of these difficulties that this bill has been introduced. 
It passed through the House of Lords without much criticism and without 
a single division. Some of the Whig Lordsspoke upon it, but only to show 
that they looked at all questions affecting land with a more stubbornly 
Conservative eye than the Conservative Lords. The fact, however, that it 
passed through one of the three Estates of the realm—that Estate, albeit, 
where every man is a landlord—without a division in any of the stages, is 
good primd-fucie evidence that, so far as the landed interest is concerned, 
as a bill likely to become an Act of Parliament it will not do much harm. 
In the Commons’ House, where it is to be read a second time next week, it 
will receive different treatment. Already notice has been given by four 
members, representing different interests, of amendments which, if carried, 
would wreck the measure. 


; 


Rumor has it that a strong Tory faction are to | 
break away from the Government, and oppose it on old Tory grounds, and | 


that attempts have been made to buy off this opposition by a lavish expendi- | 


ture of peerages and baronetcies, in which the Tory heart delights. [hardly 
credit these rumors, because, as I have said, the House of Lords have passed 
it. That the Radicals will oppose it keenly I do not doubt, on the ground 
that it is a sham measure which professes to grapple with the difficulties of 
the question in the interest of the farmers, but which really will do no good 
whatever, except the good to be gained by directing public attention to a 
state of matters which only the sanction of antiquity relieves from being 
scandalous. As a of practical polities, it is 
that the bill can pass in its present shape. The 
say that it goes too far in the direction of 
and cuts deep into their feudal privileges. The large farmers and 
the political agitators say it does not go far enough. So long as it is per- 
missive it will not operate for their interests ; it can be made effectual only 
by making it impossible for landlords to contract themselves out of it. Ifa 
landlord insists on the principle of freedom of contract—a principle which 
the agitators consider to be an obsolete tradition—then a tenant is precluded 
from making a fair bargain with him. The tenant is so heavily handi- 
sapped that he has no chance in the race. And while these two sets 
of imfluential people—the landlords and the large farmers—are thus 
growling over the principles of legislation, the small farmers see to 
their horror that they are left out in the cold. They 


question impossible 
landlords 


tenant right, 


ould pull alon 





| and Mr. Dana’s privately printed Lexington Oration. 
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in the pleasant old quasi-feudal relation before their wealthy brethren 
came in with their principles of law and their compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements. They make no improvements, and sink no money 
in their farms, but exhaust them from year to year to the best of their 
ability. But they pay low rents, and the landlords never think of a 
revaluation of their farms or a rise of rent. 


no longer. 


These haleyon days will be 
Farm-letting will henceforth become a hard matter of busi- 
ness, and every farm will be revalued as the current loase expires. My 
sympathies are with the small farmers, but my reason is very much agaitst 
them. I should be sorry to see them harassed as they will be by revalua- 
But 1 should be glad to see the land m« 
more productive, 


tions, re profitably farmed and 


Notes. 
| ENRY HOLT & CO. have issued, in a fresh translati 
Stern, Auerhach’s ‘On the Heights.’ » replace the ver 
sion which they put out in 1867, and which, though by the practised hand 
of the late Miss F. E. Bunnett, was far from 
plates of nearly forty years ago, 


n by Simon Adler 
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satisfactory 

in which was embalmed the delate on 

Catholicism held in Cincinnati in 1837 between Alexander Campbell (founder 

of the ‘Christian * denomination) and Bishop Purcell, have been brought 
to press again, and now furnish the first part of a thick velume called * The 
sattle of the Giants’ (Cincinnati : C. F. Vent) 

up Mr. Gladstone's * 


With this matter is bound 
Vatican Decrees’ and the various replies to it, with an 
abstract of his rejoinder : and purchasers will probably be found who, for the 





sake of the modern controversy, will pay for the older one also. ——F, B 
Patterson publishes in handsome pamphlet form Mr. James W. Gerard's 
paper on ‘The Old Stadt Huys of New Amsterdam,” read before the New 
York Historieal Society, June 15. © Numerous legal actions, great and 


small, illustrating the manners of the onginal settlers of this island, furnish 
the writer his chief material. hy 
by making a paragraph of nearly every sentence.——Bulletin No. 3 of the 
American Geographical Society contains addresses by R 


His narrative is much injured in the printin 


. B. Roosevelt, on 
the geographical distribution of fish in the United States, and by A. L. 
Rawson, on Palestine. There is a long list of corresponding members and 


fellows elected, and of accessions to the library; but on 


a ut one is painfully reminded, 


i Proceedings and Journal of the 


by a comparison of this Bulletin with 
Berlin Geographical Society, of the difference between amateurishness and 


science. The latest Zeitschrift, by the way (No 56), has a map of Nachti- 


gal’s travels in southern Wadai and Dar-for. The 
in a more comprehensive but less fimely ex: 


same region is included 
uted map in the Geographical 
Magazine for June (Triibner & Co.)\——We have received from Shanghai a 
lecture by Edward C. Taintor on *The Iliad, and the Recent Discoveries at 
Troy.’ Its chief interest lies in the information given about the antiquity 
in China of certain symbols stamped on the Trojan fusatoli found by Schlie- 
mann. Prof. David F. Boyd, of the Louisiana State University, is about 
to take the position of Superintendent of the Military College of Egypt, and 
will be glad to receive reports, catalogues, and other publications pertaining 
to education in this country (especially military and scientific 
to forming a library of reference in the above college. 





), with a view 


His address will be 


Baton Rouge till Oct. 1 ; afterwards, Cairo.—Lee & Shi pard have in press 
‘The Sovereigns of Industry,’ by Edwin M. Chamberlin, the well-known 
labor-reform politician of Massachusetts. ——The Portfolio for June (J. W. 


Bouton) is much embellished with a very fine study from a painting by 
Cé-dme, heretofore unknown—a young Egyptian master of the hounds, 
surrounded by his dogs, and walking in a palm-orehard. The copy is exe- 
cuted in the photogravure of Goupil & Co., and is remarkably glittering 
and detinite. The etchings are from Sir Joshua’s heads of angels in. the 
National Gallery—-a subject imperfectly adapted for aquafortis treatment— 
and a bold theme of Constable's, etched with firm hand by Mr. Chattock 
One of the articles gives an imperfect taste of Diirer’s folio of drawings in 
the British Museum's print-room, and the notes on technique are resumed. 

—The centennial literature of the week embraces * One Hundred Years 
Ago—How the War Began.’ a series of readable sketches by Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, reprinted from Old and New (Boston : Lockwood, Brooks & Co.), 
From the latter one 
passage in particular is worth citing for its forcible presentation of a fact 
not unfamiliar but too often overlooked. The Massachusetts men who were 
capable of Lexingion, and Concord, and Bunker Hill, were not, says Mr. 
Dana, ** 
works”: 


simple, peaceful yeomen and mechanics, unused to war and its 


During the rerv fifth man in Massachusetts had 
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heen in the service ; and a larger proportion of our able-bodied men had 
been mustered into service during the seven years of that war than a 


leon had led into the field from the French people at the height of his 
power : in fact, the people of Massachusetts had been, up to that time, one 
of the most martial people on earth. The historian Minot tells us that, in 
1757, one-third of the effective men of this colony were in the field, in 


vl I ror other, 
‘} re tts sent five hundred men, of whom only fifty returned alive ; and, of 
sent out, at least six were men of Lexington. Of the four thou- 
sand and seventy men at Louisburg, Massachusetts sent three thousand two 
hundred and fifty. . . Massachusetts in 1775 was full of men who 
had been under fire, who had held respectable commands in the field, and 
had learned something of strategy and of military engineering.” 
The Public Library of Groton, Mass., has just published a catalogue. 
It is of economic construction, and will no doubt be very useful. We 
mention it now to enquire the reason of one device not infrequent in cata- 
logues of its cliss, which has always puzzled us. Books are entered under 
me word of their titles, because in country towns more people, it is found, 
remember books by their titles than by their authors ; in fact, the popular 
intellect seems to consider the author as a very unimportant adjunct of a 
hook, necessary perhaps to its existence, but of no further account. No 
But if the library happens 
Is it sup- 


eptry is made, therefore, under his name. 
to have two books by one writer, they are put under his name. 
posed that the man who has the abnormal ability to compose more than 
one book must be abie to impress himself more deeply upon unobservant 
minds and unretentive memories ? It would not be difficult to enumerate 
several writers who are not likely to furnish more than a single work each 
to a collection of two or three thousand volumes, and yet are not altogether 
unknown to fame even in the rural districts, Boswell, Gibbon, Lamb, 
Macaulay, Milton, must occasionally be asked for by their own names, and 
not alone by the title of the works in which they are thought to have 
merged their individuality. And we fancy that librarians could point out 
several amoag the digraphic authors who are known neither by name nor 


Nation. 


In the expedition to the West Indies in 1740, Massa- | 
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ment is enhanced by the brevity of the tale, and for this reason one who 
has never read Turgenef should not be in haste to judge him by the * Three 
Meetings.’ A pathetic story is made the basis of an interesting paper by 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, who half communicates a sad experience of his own 
when telling of ‘** Searching for a Grave in a Foreign Land.” This land is 
Switzerland, and the reason why one must search for a grave is that private 
cemeteries are not encouraged by Government, and that in the public ceme- 
teries graves can be guaranteed at most for ninety-nine years, and in 
practice are renewed and memorial stones obliterated every fifteen years or 
less. Mr. Bacon proposes this grievance as a fit subject for international 
conference ; but, if it hardly seems to be that, it at least deserves to be miti- 
gated through the establishment by foreign liberality either of cemeteries 
set apart for foreign dead, and placed reasonably under foreign control, or 


at least of vaults or mortuary chapels in which the dead can rest until re- 





title. On the whole, then, the rule seems unreasonable, and another | 


useless even for the illiterate. 
Physcology,’ and the man who wanted * Mills’ Mography,’ 


entry is not 
* Spencer's 
would not have been much assisted in finding those books by either subject 
or title entry. 


—<A correspondent writes us from New Orleans as follows : * In look- 
ing over Webster's Unabridged Dictionary (1872), [ have been surprised at 
the absence of the common names of those fishes which are most abundant 
on the Gulf coast, and most prominent and attractive in the fish-markets of 
this latitude. I find no mention of the pompano, the redsnapper, the 
croaker, or the redfish. On the other hand, such words as porgy, cunner, 
tomeod, sucker, red-eye, and bullhead, are given and defined. The omit- 
ted names are those of the best fish we have, and, in the opinion of some, 
the best in American waters.” 


The lady who asked for 





— Another correspondent, prompted by our recent review of Professor | 


Whitney's essays, sends us a list of idioms collected during a two years’ 
residence in Central Pennsylvania. 
(1) A pleonastic use of do tt before verbs, as in ‘* John won’t do it give me 
that ”; (2) a peculiar use of behave, as in ** John won’t do it behave hitting 
me.” The next two are ** Dutch” products : (a) dare, in the sense of hace 
permission (diirfen), as in ** Ma, dare I have another cake ?” ‘‘ You daren’t 
move your knight in that way” ; (4) eave for Jet (lassen), as when a child 
shut out of the room cries, ‘‘ Leave me in!” or in ** Don’t do it leave him 
have it”; **The school left out at twelve o'clock”; and this, North of Ire- 
land : (¢) a singular use of fake with in, and of want with in or out, as in 
‘*The school takes in at nine o’clock,” ‘*‘ The dog wants in (or out).” You 
say to some one at the door, ‘* Do you want in ?” 


—The illustrated and seasonable article in LJippincott’s for July is 
***May’ in June,” by ‘* May” being meant Cape May. The distinctive 
features of this watering-place are sketched lightly with a pleasant fancy, 
und in a way bdth to oblige summer-tourists in quest of novelty and 
not to offend individual kotel-keepers. Possibly, Lippincotts audience, 
less than that of any other of the magazines, stood in need of information 
ebout this popular Middle State and Southern resort. Miss Agnes Lazarus 
translates, and translates well, so far as we can judge, a little tale by 
Turgenef, called ‘ Three Meetings.’ Nothing could be more redolent of this 
author's style and manner of working. The skilful description of the sky 
and the landscape—the harmonious adjustment of them, we may say, to the 
dramatic situation ; the lonely Russian manor-house ; the fair countrywe- 
man tormented with a misdirected affection ; the melancholy, one suspects 
tragic, ending—it is all found in these fifteen pages as it is at greater length 
in so many of our author's workse; but the disappointment over the dénoue- 


The only ones which are new to us are: | 


moval out of the country can be effected. 

—We meant last week to have quoted from the Galary a very pleasing 
sonnet called ‘* A Remembered Critic,” to the memory of ** J, R. D.”—our 
late associate, Mr. John Richard Dennett. The verses are by Miss Alice M. 
Wellington, who, we believe, has written for the Galary before, and they 
are certainly remarkable for pure feeling and beauty of expression ; 

‘* Kind words, that greater kindness still implied 
From one unused to praise, for one unknown 
To him and to the world where he had grown 
Less wont to cheer the artist than to chide ; 
And always in my heart I thought with pride 
Some day to know him, and for him alone 
Bring the fair finished work, that he might own—- 
‘ Ofriend, behold my full faith justified !° 
Now he is dead ! a man severe, they said 
Who knew the critic ; but around the spot 
We call his grave, by some sweet meiory led 
Of kindred sweetness, violets have not 
Refused to bloom ; and one he had forgot 
Wept suddenly to hear that he was dead!" 


—Government publications, since our last notice of them, relate chiefly 
to our still unknown Western territory. From the Engineers’ Department, 
U.S.A., we have a cloth-bound Report on the Reconnoissance of North- 
western Wyoming, in the summer of 1873, by Captain William A. Jones, 
This was an important expedition, having for its object the survey of a 
military wagon-road from a point on the Union Pacific Railroad to Fort 
Ellis, Montana, by way of the Yellowstone National Park. The desired 
route was found (starting from Point of Rocks, 250 miles east of Corinne) 
to lie up the Wind River Valley, at the head of which is a pass (the Togwo- 
tee Pass) leading into the Yellowstone Valley. Though 9,621 feet high, it 
is quite practicable for a railway, and seems to offer the shortest and cheap- 
est access to Montana. The construction of such a railway, says Captain 
Jones, ‘* would, in all probability, be followed by the virtual disappearance 
of steamboat traffic from the Missouri River.” Forty-nine trail-maps mark 
the course of the expedition, and there is a large colored geological map of 
the section traversed. The Report contains an interesting account of the 
peaceful Shoshones, with a copious vocabulary and specimens of their 
music. 

**T frequently noticed the children crying and shedding copious tears, 
with expressions similar to those of white children in like cases. Laughter 
was very common, both among young and old, its only peculiarity being 
the very numerous and trifling exciting causes, and its grunting or guttural 
and explosive nature. The voices of the men and women are more nearly 
alike in pitch than is often found among civilized races. I never saw any- 
thing approaching a kiss, though our Indians were quite affectionate as 
compared with other tribes.” 

Another publication of the Engineers’ Department is a ‘Systematie 
Catalogue of the Vertebrata of the Eocene of New Mexico collected in 
1874,’ by Professor E, D. Cope, attached to the Wheeler Survey. 

—Dr. Hayden’s Survey issues three bulletins (second series). No. 3 isa 
report on the San Juan Country of Colorado, consisting of papers on the 
means of communication between Denver and the San Juan mines, by A. 
D. Wilson, and on the topography of San Juan, by Franklin Rhoda. The 
latter is illustrated by field views of Mount Sneffels and of the quartzite 
peaks seen across the cafion of the Animas. Mr. Rhoda’s account of his 
climbing is very entertaining reading. One curious experience was the 
common meeting of grizzly bears on the highest peeks. Mount Sneffels 
was no exception : 

‘*The claw-marks on the rocks on either summit of the pass showed 
that the grizzly had been before us. We gave up all nn of ever beating 
the bear climbing mountains. Several times before, when, after terribly 
difficult and dangerous climbs, we had secretly chuckled over our having 
outwitted Bruin at last, some of the tribe had suddenly jumped up not far 
from us and taken to their heels over the loose rocks. Mountain sheep we 
had beaten in fair competition, but the bear was ‘one too many for us.’” 


Still more singular and alarming were the electric conditions by which 
the party was occasionally surrounded on the approach of a storm : 
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**We had scarcely got started to work when we both began to feel a 
peculiar tickling sensation along the roots of our hair, just at the edge of 
our hats, caused by the electricity in the air. . When we raised our 
hats our hair stood on end, the sharp points of the hundreds of stones 
about us each emitted a continuous sound, while the instrument outsang 
everything else, and even at this high elevation could be heard di stine tly at 
the dis stance of fifty yards... . Just before leaving the top I slung the 
strap of the tripod over my shoulder, and experienced a sharp pain at the 
two points where the tripod touched me. We could deheet the ele 
tricity in the air long before the clouds reached us by holding our h: on 8 
high in the air, when a faint clicking was audible.” 


A note by Dr. Hayden completes this Bulletin 
of erosion in Eastern Colorado. 
these forms very successfully. Another note, by the same authority, on the 
surface features of the Colorado or Front Range ef the Rocky Mountains, is 
printed in Bulletin No. 4, and is illustrated by two striking panoramic pro- 
files of the range from near Denver and of the Pike’s Peak group. This 
number also contains Outlines of a Natural Arrangement of the Falconi- 
dx, by Robert Ridgway, who, together with Dr. Coues, Dr. Gill, and 
Ernest Ingersoll, contributes to the natural-history reports in Bulletin 
No.2. Dr. Gill treats of the relations of insectivorous mammals. 


: on some peculiar forms 


Two heliotype views by Osgood exhibit 


—In his recent Rede Lecture, of which we spoke lately, 
Maine refers to what he calls **the famous ‘ greatest happiness’ principle 
of Bentham ” as one of the ‘‘ maxims of public policy and private conduct” 
likely to be revised and corrected by what he terms a new method of 
enquiry. Before discussing this point, it may be well to note that Bentham 
himself says : ‘‘ Priestley was the first (unless it was Beccaria) who taught 
my lips to pronounce this sacred truth : that the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is the foundation of morals and legislation ” (* Works,’ 
vol. x., p. 142). The credit of being the first to formulate this doctrine 
seems to belong to Beccaria. In the introduction to his ‘ Treatise on Crimes 
and Punishments’ (Dei Delitti e delle Pene), first published in 1764, he 
says: ‘* If weturn to history we shall see that laws, which are or ought to he 
the covenants of free men, have been for the most part only the instrument 


Sir Henry 


of the passions of some few individuals, or have arisen from a fortuitous 
and transient necessity, and that they have by no means been dictated by a 
cool investigator of human nature who had concentrated in a single point 
the actions of a multitude of men, and considered them from this point of 
view, namely, the greatest happiness divided among the greatest number 
(la massima felicita divisa nel maggior numero).” 
ness ” principle, 


This ‘* greatest happi- 
says Sir Henry Maine, ‘‘has great imperfections, unless 
some supplementary qualifying principles be discovered, and for these 
qualifications I look to some new application of comparative methods to 
customs, ideas, and motives.” No doubt the wording of this motto 
of a great and influential school of practical legislation and morality 
needs to be explicated and explained in a manner quite different from 
that in which the critics of the school have done it. For these have 
drawn for the most part their understanding of the principle from the 
mere wording of it, without consulting the writings of 
motto is more properly to be regarded as the title or summary 
name. Yet it is far from clear, when we consult these writings, how the 
principle, as unfolded by them, could be supplemented by any qualifying 
principle of the sort which Sir Henry Maine suggests. It is true indeed that 
in what is the real difficulty of the principle in application—namely, in 
making a true determination of the objective happiness or true well-being 
of any people for whom a legislator has to make and improve laws—ihere 
is involved the consideration of many historical facts, historical products, 
in the form of existing ‘customs, ideas, and motives.” That Sir Henry 
Maine should have supposed the consideration of these to be anything sup- 
plementary to the principle, and not rather already and essentially demanded 
by it, is surprising ; for he cannot be supposed to have derived his whole 
knowledge of the principle, like most sentimental critics of it, from the 
words of its name. He must have known that in Bentham’s writings, and 
in those of his immediate followers, a most detailed and laborious discussion 
of existing laws and usages is made an essential part of criticism on them, 
and of devices for reforming them. A more thorough knowledge of human 
nature, and of the force of customs, ideas, and motives, than Bentham pos- 
sessed, are no doubt requisites for the wisest legislation 
be of the nature of supplementary principles. 


which this 


; yet this can hardly 


—It should not be supposed that the greatest-happiness principle is 
anything more than the highest practical guide or test, wherever it is 
applicable, or that it has anything to do with the explanation of the his- 
torical development of law. It is not a theoretical principle. No one 
really acquainted with its meaning and use can suppose it intended for an 
explanation of the historical phases of laws and morals ; for in fact it has 


ike 
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had altogether too little to do with the growth of laws. It is, as Becearia 


says, the principle which legislators ought to have observed, and is in great 


measure opposed to what they have really done, Nor again is this princi- 
ple regarded by its advocates as an exclusive motive principle or sanction, 

except with the legislator as such, or with the iniluent itizen who has 
the power to mould opinions and customs or the st lary morals of 
society, and to bring to bear in true directions the various more tmmediats 

sanctions of laws and morals. To such as these, the guides and benefactors 
of society, the principle should be an all-inclusive mot wiple, or the 
highest sanction, and cannot in this relation be the selti iiple it is 
commonly charge1 with being. Its real place in ethical and legal writings, 
is as the practical principle of ail true legistation, including under this 


the reformation of current moralities through the sanctions of opinion 
The advocates of the principle also hoid, however, that it is the tru: 
foundation of primary morals, as well as of the laws which legislation and 
opinion can and ought to make ; 


be a theoretical one, or 


but in this relation the principle 
a summary statement of the rules themselves of 
human morality, since the primary morals, whether wholly instinctive 
a mixed inheritance half-instinctive and half-traditional in a race, like 
language, are obviously not the devices of legislators and moralists, though 
such leaders have always had to do with appiving various requisite sine 
tions to the fundamental laws of conscience. Yet the principle of ** the 
greatest happiness for the greater number ™ is in this form of 
tion essentially a practical principle or rule of duty for the legal and moral 
reformers and guides of mankind, As the fundamental theoretical prin 
ciple of all human morality, or as the principle which has guided nature in 
the production of moral instincts and wniversal traditions of law, its state- 
ment should be modified; for in this relation it is the principle whereby //y 
greatest numbers of the most prosperous individuals have been p iced in 
races having the social nature of man. In thi s, its Darwinian form, it is, 
however, just as obnoxious as in the Benthamite or Bocearian form to 
beiievers in an absolute morality, who, on their principles, are bound to 
regard the conduct of the worker-bees of a hive as morally reprehensible, 
even from a reflective philosophical bee's point of view, when they kill their 


brothers, the drones, at the end of the season; although this apiarian 


custom conduces to produce the greater number of prosperous communities 
of the hive. 

RECENT NOVELS.* 
MILERE are many books (and perhaps fortunate for novel-readers 


that it is so) which conceal in | their mass of verbiage 
that will hold a reader till the end, 
enough to peruse the opening pages. 


a curious spell, 
f he once yield his independence long 
But afterwards he may pick up the 
precise volume which so fascinated him and turn over its sibviline leaves 
with a dull eve, in great wonder at his own recent mood and in despair at 
the vapidness of his author. This reaction, however, often supervenes upon 
the study of even the best masters of fiction, and especiaily afflicts those 
who read much, and who ought accordingly to be rewarded by a 
proportion of enjoyment. 


greater 
We have sometimes speculated upon the par- 
ticular qualities needful in a story-writer for effecting this primary fascina- 
tion, and upon the weight which should be assigned to it in making up the 
account of his merits and demerits. Whatever may be his faults (and they 
are grave ones, at least so far as regards view-point), M. Victor Cher- 
buliez possesses this power of attraction. Yet, has gone en- 
tirely through a story like his * Romance of an Honest Woman,’ 
tion arises, what is there to be proud of or gl al of in either the fact of the 
writing or that of the reading ? Wewill uivall at once that it is an exceed- 
ingly clever tale, not unworthy the author of * * Meta 
Holdenis’ ; it has remote roots in the author's imagination, as one may see 
by the distance from the main facts at which he begins, and by the accura e 
pertinency and the suggestiveness of these preliminary details. 


when one 


the ques- 


Prosper Randoce’ and 


Moreover, 
he has taken a plot which is, on the whole, very trite, and by his mode of 
treatment and his judicious decorations has given it almost the air of 
novelty. The character of the heroine, ‘* Isabella the Serious,” as she has 
been nicknamed by her confessor, is an exceptionally sweet one, certainly— 
one that French novelists do not too much affect ; but her somewhat mas- 
terfal lover and husband, Max de Lestang, with his ‘* face of bronze,” is not 
only not new, but also annoying, and their misunderstandings are wofully 
hackneyed. It is true, one cannot but sympathize with their lively intel- 
lectual and emotional exercises ; they really do the thing so well. But 
then they have a luxurious castle at their disposal in the South of France, 


whither they have retired at the height of the Paris season, and they take 
**The Romance of an Honest Woman. By V. Cherbuliez. 


, (Translation).’ 
Boston: Wm. F. Gill &Co, 18/5 
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wp the busi: of mutual irritation and mutual concealment of their real 
f the zest of people who from earliest youth have been accus- 
©} vmimatic French novel, and are conscious of the interest- 

uctol Doubtless “‘they manage these things 

Mra ” than here : injured women have not the taste for law- 

u | for writing women’s-rights novels there which they so frequently 
develop among us, and aecordingly the novelist, while adhering to facet, 
lo nothing in delicate, artistic effect. But M. Cherbuliez adds to this 
quality of fact his many graces of literary art, his quick seizure of shades of 
character, his ability in epigram, his charm of description, and his flashes 


‘] shivered like a poor bird who has guessed 
Its invisible enemy is 


f dramatic imagination : 
vithout seeing that the hawk hovered in the clouds. 
:mmounced by an uiknown horror in the very air, and it feels somewhere in 
pace the weight of the hawk’s wing.” These delicate discriminations of 
motion abound. Tsabel’s jealousy having been aroused, and Max becoming 
estrangel, absenting himself in Paris, she is embarrassed by the admiration 
of a half-crazed youth in a pointe] hat, one Monsieur Dolfin, who prates 
great length and with considerable skill, and finally 


there are ebullitions of fearful 


about himself at 
a good deal. Max returns ; 
She has remained entirely true to him, but tempts 


interests her 
passion and a climax. 
him to believe otherwise, and he, becoming desperate, attempts to kill her, 
Ile only wounds her, however, and is checked by remorse : 

‘Then suddenly he did a strange thing. Ie looked at the knife, saw 
on it a drop of blood ; and, as if to quench a mysterious thirst, he raised it 
to his lips and drank it. Then, throwing the knife violently on the floor, 
he fled.” 

This very characteristic passage reminds one of the similar animally 
instinctive insight, as one may call it, in ‘Joseph Noirel’s Revenge.’ Here 
we have the moment of supreme power in the book, and there is a horrible 
reality, a painful fascination, about it. One cannot avoid astonishment, 
but equally one can hardly respect the man who presents us with such 
sensations, The story turns out well, but we are left with an uncomfortable 
suspicion of refined charlatanism in the author, which arises from this and 
kindred points in the book ; and, on the whole, we are disposed to think 
that the superficial charm of it cannot outweigh the excess of artifice and 
epigram over substance which impresses one at every turn, on a reperusal. 

‘In The Camargue’ is useful as showing how an authoress, who is per- 
fectly aware that she ought to be interesting, in view of her fresh material, 
can yet completely fail to be so, and partly through that very consciousness. 
Miss Bowles had evidently spent a winter in Languedoc getting up her 
facts, and here they all are—a great many too many of them. She can talk 
about ¢radous, a mas, or a dondaire, and explain them all in foot-notes; she 
has acquainted herself with the Greek derivation of the name Camargue, but, 
unfortunately, her winter’s board did not teach her how to draw men and 
women. The plot is not especially new. Young Morland, looking about 
in the picturesque neighborhood of Aigues Mortes for good *‘ bits” to paint, 
is attracted by Notl Privas, a farmer’s daughter. He is careless, and com- 
mits himself by the most downright promises, while his friend Nasmyth 
feebly tries to act the part of a conscience to him. Morland then returns 
to England, and marries one Car Chetwynd, at which Noél would naturally 
be grieved, though in this instance the peculiarly malicious name of her 
rival must have greatly aggravated the matter. She goes to a neighboring 
convent and devotes herself to good works, and Nasmyth, who has also 
cheerfully entered into the wedded state at the same time with Morland, 
comes down with his wife to see her, when a little of the quietly pathetic is 


introduced with a skill well calculated to send the average reader hurrying | 


io the circulating library for another new novel a little worse, if possible, 
than the example in hand. 

Mrs. Alexander is a very different sort of person. 
cained considerable favor by her two previous novels, and ‘ Ralph Wilton * 
will do her no diseredit, we think, with those who have come to look upon 
her as the best minor novelist among the women writers of the day in 


She has already 


England. She is as much superior to the Mrs. Woods, the Edwardses, and 
the Braddons as the pretty little muslin volumes through which the 
** Leisure Hour Series” has introduced her to us are preferable to the lanky 
and long-paged paper-covered tomes in which those other worthies have 
been in the habit of appearing. Not that Mrs. Alexander is anything very 
extraordinary as an artist; for she quietly assumes at the outset a con- 
ventional and somewhat too coolly skilful tone to rise especially high in 
wsthetie harmonies of language or suggestion; but within her range she 
has a firm, sane, unsentimental touch, and imbues her pages with a warm 


By Emily Bowles.’ Boston: Loring. 


‘In The Camargue. 
By Mgs. Alexander.’ New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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She tells her story in a straight- 
The shaping, indeed, 


and contagious earnestness throughout. 
forward manner, and presents it in smail compass. 
strongly suggests French influence, and it is noticeable, by the way, how 
much the nice dovetailing of scenes and incidents is just now preferred 
by all noticeable to the old considerations of probability. 
The accidental novel would seem to have had ‘its day. Mrs. Alexander 
suffers, too, from the prevalent want of genuine humor among writers 
of fiction—that humor of which George Eliot alone preserves the 
tradition. But it would be impossible to gainsay the skill and feeling 
with which she has presented the delicate, fresh, vivacious character of 
her heroine ; and there is something very satisfactory in what must be 
called the English stolidity of Wilton. The dénouement of the story 
is one which would be clap-trap under ordinary treatment, and goes far to 
nullify the effect which the book was apparently written to attain, viz., the 
showing how well a man may lay aside the superficial considerations of 
class, and trust himself to the instincts of his unbiassed manhood. But to 
us perhaps the most interesting result is the side-illustration we get of the 
practical uses of gentlemanly reserve in critical emergencies. Wilton puts 
up with an amount of annoyance from his friend Moncrieff which is ex- 
cessively irritating to the reader ; but his complete self-possession secures 
him in the end a commanding position, with Moncrieff in a very uncomfort- 
This very reserve, however, was a compensat- 


novelists 


able attitude of apology. 
ing accompaniment of the conventional surroundings of Wilton’s previous 
life. In equipping him with this quality, Mrs. Alexander is as true to 
nature as she is in all other points of the narrative. 

Christian Reid has once more demonstrated her ability to prepare a light 
—a very light and thin—summer-beverage sort of fiction in a larger or 
smaller quantity, as may be desired. This time it is called ‘Hearts and 
Hands,’ and is confined to sixteen chapters ; but there is room within its 
covers fcr the inevitable White Sulphur Springs and the usual inconstant 
young woman. Sybil Courtenay begins by shooting off at a tangent from the 
side of Jack Palmer, and after ricochetting about a little finds herself in the 
arms of young Langdon, a painter, with whom she goes to Europe and lives 
happily. In no way of which we are aware does the telling of a large part 
of this instructive tale in the present tense enhance its effect. But the pre- 
sent is preferable to the future, at least when we reflect what that future may 
bring forth of a similar kind. 

Mr. Black is perhaps the most uniformly successful of the school of 
noveiists—if we may call that a school which has neither a head nor any 
definite code—which has arisen since the disappearance of Thackeray and 
Dickens. Itis indeed a remarkable proof of the foree and originality of these 
two writers that they left no followers. It is not long since they were, each 
in his different and opposite way, the representative of what seemed to be 
two different and opposite tendencies in English literature. On one side 
was the jovially sentimental view of life, one which aimed, partly by sheer 
good-humor, animal spirits, and good-will, to solve the complicated prob- 
lems of society and life; the other, the pathetic and cynical view of 
life, which aimed at a solution of the same problems, in the case of 
most of them, by the shibboleth of vanitas vanitatum. We look around 
in vain for their representatives to-day. They have founded no 
school, and left no followers. Possibly the explanation of this 
may be in the fact that, after all, their greatness lay in directions 
wholly independent of their philosophy, and that while the latter was 
in both cases really weak, their strength was of a sort so individual as 
not to permit reproduction. Dickens’s individuality was primarily that of 
a caricaturist ; Thackeray’s, that of a drawer of character. Their phi- 
losophy of life was really of very little moment, and, though they thought it 
themselves of the first importance, and for the time being the public may 
have been induced to agree with them, the delusion could not, in the nature 
of things, be kept up very long ; and by the time that Thackeray and Dick- 
ens had disappeared from the stage, the cynicism of the one aad the *‘ gush” 
of the other had satiated us. There are plenty of people, no doubt, who 
would have been glad to rechristen literary offspring of their own as new 
Fagins, Betsy Prigs, Sam Wellers, or to have been able to produce such 
characters as Becky Sharp, Colonel Newcome, or Ethel or Major Penden- 
nis. But this was exactly what they could not do, and so, as we say, there 
is hardly more than a trace to-day in English fiction of these giants of 
yesterday. We should be puzzled to find in William Black, or George 
Eliot, or Thomas Hardy, or any other of the rising or risen—or, for ihit 
matter, setting—names any traces of their influence. Of course we woald 
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not dream of denying the possession by Miss Thackeray of a very pretty 
gift ; but we are talking of literary, not natural, descent. 


It would pr Ibably be easier to define Mr. Black’s position by negative 
He is not like Dickens or 
Thackeray, or, for that matter, not like Miss Austin or Richardson. He is 

He is not theatrical. He is not a moralist. He is not 
an acute analyzer of human situations into their molecular elements. He 
is no blustering romancer. 


distinctions of this sort than by a positive way. 
not a caricaturist, 


His plots are simple, his characters are well 
drawn, his situations natural and descriptions of scenery agreeable, his 
selections of music (which here and there in his stories take the place of that 
sort of accompaniment of initial verse once in vogue) are always good. His 
philosophy is nel. There is nothing superlative about him in any way. 
There is no danger of any one crowning him as the genius of the future, 
and we cannot but faney Mr. Black extremely grateful that he has escaped 
that peril. 

The ‘ Three Feathers’ is a simple love-story, the scene of which, as the 
title obscurely indicates, is laid in Cornwall. The principal characters are 
Miss Wenna Rosewarne, the heroine, and ler sister, Miss Mabyn, the latter 
a gay, vivacious, slightly pert young girl, extremely fond of her sister, how- 
ever, whom she is determined to prevent from marrying a. certain Mr. 
Roscorla. Wenna herself is a young lady of a shy, modest, and self-dis- 
trustful disposition, who devotes herself to the care of the poor of Eglosi- 
lyan, the village in which most of the scene of the story is laid. Her girlish 
piety and tenderness seem a little overdone, but nevertheless she is a 
prettily-drawn character. She and her sister are the daughters of a couple 
who have seen better days, and now have retired to Eglosilyan, where they 
have taken charge of the inn, which is, however, as different from most 
other inns as the Rosewarne family is from that of most landlords. The 
great people in the village are the Trelyons, the latest scion of the race 
being Master Harry Trelyon, a headstrong and ill-mannered boy, who 
makes it disagreeable for most people with whom he comes into contact. 
To reside in this little village comes Mr. Roscorla, a gentleman not far from 
fifty, who, beginning life with an income just enough for his wants, and 
spending it in a career of thoughtful selfishness, leading the life of a club- 
man, has suddenly found himself well advanced in middle life with an 
accidentally diminished income, aud obliged to economize. 
to retire to 


He determines 
Sglosilyan, and there he takes a neat cottage to spend the 
remainder of his days in. He does not fall in love with Wenna, but after a 
time he persuades himself that he has done so, and offers himself in marriage 
by letter. Mr. Roscorla is an admirably-drawn character. His selfishness, 
his knowledge of the world, his good sense, his cynicism, his delusions about 
his feelings towards Wenna, the ludicrous embarrassments of the situation 
between an accepted suitor of fifty and a girl in her teens, neither of whom 
is really in love with the other—is all depicted with the humor and vivacity 
that are the peculiar gifts of the author of the ‘Strange Adventures of a 
Phacton’ and * A Princess of Thule.”. Wenna having accepted Roscorla, it 
is needless to say that Harry Trelyon is much shocked on hearing the news. 
Why, he hardly knows himself except on very general philanthropic 
grounds ; but by-and-by, as the story goes on, he discovers that the reason 
is no other than that he is in love with her himself, and still later it begins 
to be made pretty clear that Wenna, whose affianced husband has gone to 
Jamaica to look after his property there, has also fallen in love with him. 
The various turns the story takes in order to make it possible that the first 
engagement shall be broken off and a new one made, we must not detail ; 
enough to say that they preserve every one’s self-respect, including Mr. 
Roscorla’s—though to the rest of us that selfish old man appears in his true 
character before the story is over. 

Those who have read and liked the ‘ Strange Adventures of a Phaeton’ 
or ‘ A Princess of Thule,’ will not find themselves disappointed in this story, 
it is not a wildly exciting tale, nor is there anything in it tocompare with the 
opening chapters of the ‘ Princess,’ in which we first make the aequaintance 
of Sheila, the King of Borva, and the Hebrides. But then Mr. Black must 
himself admit at least that he outraged all our best feelings when he 
brought his Princess to London and surrounded her innocence and beauty 
with the pettiness of town-life. The ‘Three Feathers’ is, on the whole, 
more evenly written. As a mere story—a natural succession of events re- 
lating to people in whom we are interested, and which are themselves just 
exciting enough to make us feel that we are in the midst of action—any- 
thing Mr. Black writes is sure to be pleasing and agreeable. 

Let no man hereafter despair of anything ; even Ouida improves! She 
began several years ago with writing unmitigated nonsense, and she now 
writes nonsense very sensibly mitigated. The mitigation is due, doubtless, 
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to various causes—to experience, maturity, the Saturday Review, and, in a 


Ouida is essentially a char- 


measure lately, we infer, a residence in Italy. 
latan, and will never be anything else ; but if ‘Signa’ were her first book 
instead of her last, and if the damning list of its predecessors were “not 
staring at you from the fly-leaf, you would almost suifer yourself to fancy 
that it was a work of promise. <A certain garish and lascivious imagination 
was formerly this lady's stock-in-trade, but little by little it has consented 
to go into training,-and it has been perceptibly refined and purified. 
Ouida’s notion of training. apparently, has been to read a good deal of 


Victor Hugo and a little of Swinburne’s prose, and to try and produce 


something which should suggest a compound of these masters. It speaks 
volumes, doubtiess, for the author's original manner that the effect of this 
process has been chastening, but it is obvious that Ouida has been keeping 
better company intellectually than of yore, and has acquired in consequence 
a superior tone. ‘Signa’ is at once the name of a place and the name of a 
person ; of an old Tusean city and of a foundting child who grows up there 
and springs into fame as a musical composer, in his teens, with the delightful 


facility of romance. There are various other people, but we are quite unabie 


to give a coherent account of them. There is adusky, moody, oppressively pic 


turesque uncle of Signa, who brings him up and becomes exceedingly fond 


1” 


of him, and there is, of course, a ** light woman ont of France,” who indeed 
turns out to be a very heavy woman out of Italy, and whom the uncle stabs 
in her bed for corrupting the innocent mind of the hero The werk is a 
perfect curiosity in the way of diffuseness, and there is hardly a sentence in 
all its high-flown length that means anything very particular ; but Ouida 
has quite brought to perfection the art of sceming to mean son 

thing, and to make, at a small outlay,. a great show of pictorial 
and psychological power. Her faculty of spinning fine phrases, descriptive 
and other, which will pass muster as brilliantly picturesque writin 
is quite unparalleled ; for pure charlatanism was surely never wound up to 
so high a pitch. To drop into honesty now and then is generally found a 
shorter cut. When examined, Ouida’s brave words are generally found to 
escape very narrowly being arrant rubbish: but it is in virtue of this 
saving margin of real imagination that we said just now that if the 
author's bad habits were not so confirmed, her cleverness might be held to 
contain the seeds of promise. Ouida has imagination, unmistakably, and 
it is a real pity that she has not a little good sense. In atrempting to depict 
peasant life in Tuscany she has taken an audacious plunge ; but we cannot 
complain of a want of local color ; it is poured out in bushels, it is laid on 
with a trowel. It is, of course, all hopelessly wild and crazy, and to point 
r, in her wsthetic ard 
scholastic allusions that Ouida is most amazing ; it is not too mu 


out specific aberrations would be idle. It is, howev: 
h to say 
that every proper name in the work that docs not belong to the dramatis 
persone: is introduced with some ludicrous obliquity—to say nothing of 
their being spelled and printed in a manner that makes half of them hope- 
less riddles. Yet in spite of her appalling verbosity, her affectations and 
inanities and pruriencies, Ouida has a certain power of dramatic coneep- 
tion and effective portraiture which it would be ungenerous not to acknow- 
ledge. There is a touch of poetry and a certain force of coloring. The 
poetry is a tissue of Bohemian shreds and patches, and the colors have been 
mixed in an old rouge-pot ; but if you don’t look too closely they produce a 


sort of gas-light illusion. Quida’s people are better than her things, and 


her dialogues better than her descriptions, We confess that, even amended 
and improved as we find her here, she is not to our minds possible reading. 
But then we know that we are fastidious, and we are tempted to wish we 
were not, so that we might innocently swallow her down and think her as 
magnificent as she pretends to be. 


LITTRE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY.* 
\ "HATEVER hesiianey there may be in fixing upon the best of the 
larger English, German, Spanish, or Italian vocabwiaries, there ean be 


none when a French dictionary is to be selected. 


Littré’s is by so far the 
best in every respect, that works which before its appearance were considered 
It cost it 


It covers about 4,800 closely-printed quarto 


as fair may now be altogether disregarded. author more than 
twenty-five years of labor. 
pages of three columns each, That he must have had some assistance to 
complete a work of such magnitude is self-evident; for he prepared it and 
carried it through the press without seeming to interrupt his other pursuits. 
Yet we have it on good authority that not merely is the general plan and 
is. ‘The 


examples were selected by him, the passages quoted were marked by him, 


arrangement his own, but even the material execution is mainly | 


* * Dictionnaire de la Langue Francaise. Par E, Littré.’ 4 vole. Paris: Hachette : 
tew York : FP. W. Christern. 
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A very large part of 
the manuscript was in his own hand—all the etymology, for instance, the 
grammatical remarks, and we may suppose the definitions, which are so 


and copied in his own family under his own eyes, 


characteristicaliy his. 
cinal; none more constantly bears the imprint of the author’s personality in 


every part. Yet with the true generosity and kindliness that characterize 


Nation. 


Mew large works on lexicography are more fully ori- 


breadth of learning, Littré acknowledges in his preface his indebtedness to 


many ‘* collaborateurs,” some of whom are known as specialists in French 


letters. He has further drawn largely from sources not used heretofore as they 
should have been, among others from two immense manuscript collections of 
unpublished documents. The first, the ‘ Dictionnaire historique de l’ancien 
langage francois,’ by Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye, fills many folio volumes in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. Only a small portion of this was published 
towards the end of the last century, but the whole is now announced for pub- 
lication in ten vols, under the direction of L. Favre, the author of a very 
uncritical glossary of the dialect of Poitou. The hundred manuscript vol- 
umes left by Pougens, now in the library of the Institute, have also been 
freely used, and are often quoted in the course of the work. 
above collections are the result of lives of toil. 
circumstances prevented their publication. Littré, more fortunate, has seen 
the close of his work, though it was begun at a period of life when man 
thinks rather of rest from labor than of new undertakings. He has aecom- 
plished in his old age what to one starting in life might well seem the work 
of a lifetime. 


soth of the | 
Death and unfavorable | 


Sainte-Beuve, in his excellent notice on Littré, gives interesting glimpses 


into his private life. Weare told that he works from half-past six in the 
evening until three o’clock in the morning, and this with unfailing regu- 
larity. This alone can account for his marvellous productiveness in so 
many directions, for Littré is distinguished as a writer on philosophical, 
philological, literary, and even political subjects. He published and trans- 
lated the works of Hippocrates in ten volumes and translated Pliny. He has 
never lost sight of his early studies in the physical sciences, especially medi- 
cine. There is a charming bit of autobiography in regard to this in the pre- 
face of his * Médecine et Médecins’ (1872). His publications in regard to 
the positive philosophy of Comte have done more than thore of any other 
writer to make that system accessible to the world at large. Ile is, then, 
representative of many branches of human learning. His works upon early 
French literature and philology and upon Romance philology in generai, 
have, in addition to the merits of detail which specialists alone generally at- 


tain, a breadth and method of their own; for he has applied to the study of | 


language the processes of investigation in the natural sciences 
method of the philosophy to which he has devoted himself. 

No one could be better qualified than Littré for the task he imposed 
upon himself when he undertook to make his dictionary. A man of science 
alone would not have been competent for the literary part. One exclu- 
sively devoted to letters would have neglected the scientific portion of the 
vocabulary or treated it incompletely. Littré, standing in an intermediate 
position between the literary and the scientific world, having moreover by 
his philosophical training and bent of mind something more than the fine- 
ness of taste which letters give, could with complete success devote all his 
energies to what is generally a thankless task. 


and the 


fused to admit him the very year the first number of his dictionary ap- 
peared (1863). It was remembered that he had many years before trans- 
lated Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu.’ Since then that body, in spite of the vigorous 


The French Academy re- | 


denunciations of high and eminent church dignitaries, have done him tardy | 


justice and honored themseives by receiving him. 

To appreciate our indebtedness to Littré we must compare him with his 
predecessors. He himself opens his preface with a quotation from Fure- 
ticre, who fared ill at the hands of the French Academy for having dared to 


prepare a dictionary which was terminated before the first edition of theirs | 


in 1694. Fureti¢re’s work, successively enlarged and embodied in others, 
was the principal rival of the various modifications of the Dictionary of the 
Academy, which has now passed through six editions. 
exists in regard to 


A certain fetishism 


; ; ae **Ce beau dictionnaire, 
Qui, toujours trés-bien fait, sera toujours A faire,” 


from which even Littré could not free himself entirely. A few, though very 
few, timorous writers and speakers hesitate to use words which the Academy 
has not registered. Although it is a notorious fact that even the last edi- 
tion of 1885 is lnmentably incomplete, it still holds its rank as a traditional 
idol that it will not do to neglect wholly. Littré, whether from conviction 
or fiom motives of policy, has respected this linguistie superstition and omits 


no word that the Academy had yetained. He simply inserts a + before the 
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others. That the Dictionary of the Academy is inadequate, that it leaves 
out many words in common use, that its choice is often arbitrary, any one 
may see by turning over the pages of Littré, and noticing the words marked 
+, many of which are found in the best writers. Its decisions, formerly con- 
sidered final, are now frequently disregarded. It represents or rather re- 
presented forty years ago the extreme conservative party in language. As 
to the more modern lexicographers, we have Napoléon Landais, who made it 
a point to contradict the Academy whenever he could. Later came Besche- 
relle, whose work was fuller than any preceding one. In Poitevin’s larger 
vocabulary some of Bescherelle’s errors have disappeared, but it is not so 
complete. Larousse’s ‘Grand Dictionnaire du X1Xe Siécle’ is not yet 
finished; it aims at being an encyclopedia. Dochez’s Dictionary (1859), from 
some unfavorable circumstances, did not come before the publie as it should 
have done. It deserved to be better known, if only for the good intentions 
of the author, who died before its publication. This and the projected 
‘ Dictionnaire Historique’ of the Academy, of which only two fascicules have 
appeared, are the only works that can at all be compared with Littré’s, 

Some have been tempted to institute a comparison between Littré’s work 
and the publication known as Grimm’s ‘Deutsches Wérterbuch.’ This is 
unjust to both. The starting-point and aim of the two are essentially dif- 
ferent. The German work, of which the publication was begun eleven years 
before Littré’s, is planned on a vast scale. It is anational undertaking, and 
will present the result of the labors of many. What it will be when com- 
pleted, only those who are now young can hope to know. ‘hat it may be 
found less practical for hasty reference than Littré’s, or that Littré’s may in 
many cases be less full, is to be expected. The ‘ Wérterbuch’ is a learned 
work, Littré disclaims every idea of aiming at erudition. He says, in so 
many words, “ L’érudition est ici non l’ebjet, mais instrument.” He 
merely secks to complete what he calls ’idée de Tusage. He wishes to show 
l'usage complet of the language from the earliest days to the present. and 
thereby to prevent those arbitrary decisions which have been too frequent 
in French, and we may add in English, grammars and dictionaries. Wish 
ing to give ‘‘to present usage all the fulness and security that it admits 
of,” Littré bases it upon a historical study of the forms and meanings 
through which words have passed. In order to do this, he has carefully 
classified the definitions. The Academy and others give first the usual 
meaning of to-day, and then, without any clei order, the various senses 
the word may have. Littré first gives the meaning which the word has 
etymologically, unless that meaning had disappeared before the seventeenth 
century, in which case it is found elsewhere. For he assumes that the lan- 
guage from about the time of Malherbe (died 1628) had become fixed in the 
shape it has virtually kept since. After this first meaning, or the one that 
deviates the least from the etymology, he gives the others in logical sequence. 
This strict classification of the definitions from the primitive ancient sense, 
through the sometimes almost imperceptible shades, passing on to the de- 
viations and figurative uses, is one of the main features of Littré’s work. 
Thus, the Academy gives fondre as meaning to melt, to cast, to dissolve, to 
unite, combine, blend, to soften, to disappear, to vanish, to squander, to 
fall, to rush, to peunce down, to attack. This bewildering list, generally 
followed in French-English dictionaries, has not even the merit of complete- 
ness. In Littré the word is explained under nineteen heads, and the logical 
sequence is further set. forth in the paragraph upon the etymology. 

As to the definitions, they are simple and straightforward. The French 
language seldom admits of that easy process of working backward and for- 
ward with synonymous words so convenient in English, owing to the double 
vocabulary of Saxon and Latin elements, as when we find FLoop, an inun- 
dation ; and INuNDATION, a flood. Still, Littre often has recourse to 
analogous methods, and though in such cases he sometimes adds very good 
remarks upon synonyms, he not unfrequently fails to do so, as may be seen 
by his treatment of the group fier, haulain, ‘altier, orgueilleus, superbe, 
avantageux? ete. In general, for technical and scientific terms he willingly 
sacrifices precision to clearness. He does nct make his work for specialists, 
but for the general reader. A striking example of this is his definition of 
the word homme. In the ‘Dictionary of Medicine,’ which Littré edited in 
1865, we find the definition : Homme, animal mammifere de Vordre des 
primates, famille des bimanes, and so on for thirteen lines. This wholly 
physical definition, which at the time was the object of indignant accusa- 
tions, is replaced in the ‘ Dictionary’ by one which probably gave offence 
to nobody ; animal raisonnable qui occupe le premier rang, etc. 

In the grammatical observations there is an absence of pedantry that is 
particularly refreshing. The lexicographer does not try to lecture authors 
upon their use of language ; he rather seeks to explain the usage he finds, 
setting aside many of the over-nice distinctions that have been made hy 
grammarians, as between cominenecr 6 and commencer de, aider and atdcy é. 
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Many of these grammatical notes are to be found under prepositions ; and 
yet the articles upon words of this class, though generally very long and 
rich in illustrations, are disappointing, The examples are classed accord- 
ing to what seem to be rather accidental, outward circumstances than 
according to the fundamental meanings. 


in regard to a, de, 


The information found in Littré 
en, ete., needs to be supplemented by what may be found 
in Lafaye’s * Dictionnaire de Synonymes.’ Probably many of the distinctions 
there given may have seemed fanciful to the logical mind of our author. 


The N 


Contrary to his custom, he has in this case omitted much without replacing | 


it by anything of his own. 

The examples grouped under each word to illustrate the meanings are 
mostly chosen from the classical authors, principally those of the XVIIth 
century. Occasionally there is a quotation from Chateaubriand or Mme. 
de Statl, but there are very few from contemporary literature. Yet George 
Sand, Sainte-Beuve, Mérimée, are authorities now for the use of words no 
Jess than the writers of the age of Louis XIV. Appreciating fully the 
motive that led Littré to choose as he has and to omit in general citations 
from living writers, we too often feel the want of examples indicating 
present usage with more precision. It would be ungenerous to dwell upon 
this in presence of the judicious and broad selection of illustrations to be 
found in the Dictionary. We can only feel grateful to the scholar who has 
collected them and classed them in a way so convenient for reference. 
Showing as they do the freedom with which words have been used by 
authors whose authority is recognized, we may hope that we have seen 
the last of such narrow verbal criticism as is found in Voltaire’s com- 
mentary on Corneille, in Bret’s notes to Moliére, and in most of the 
coinmentaries on Racine. The futility of many of the remarks of such 
annotators, too often copied in the school editions of French classics, may 
be proved by a glance at Littré’s examples. 

The general excellence of * Littré’s Dictionary’ will cause it to rank as 
the highest authority. It is therefore proper not to pass by its only weak 
point—the pronunciation. The author does not seem to possess the 
qualities necessary to treat this subject properly. To do this there is 
wanted not’ sv much learning as tact and nicety of ear, not the power to 
decide what ought to be so much as the readiness to accept what ts. A 
man of the world, with a nice ear and good taste, having a broad and con- 
stant experience of the best society, even were he a little futile and inclined 
to stop at the mere form, might be and probably would be a better guide for 
pronunciation than the profoundest scholar, who necessarily leads a life of 
relative retirement—unless indeed the latter has made the science of 
orthoepy his specialty. That Littré throws his own personality into his treat- 
ment of the etymologies and into his disposition of the definitions adds to 
the merit of his work, but that he seems to be guided mainly by his personal 
habits and tastes in all he says of the pronunciation is its only grea 
blemish. We donot mean to say that many of his remarks are not very 
valuable. He in many instances carefully notes the old pronunciation 
when it is known. Ile not only directs how to pronounce the words, but 
often how not to pronounce them, or, after stating his own preference, he 
gives without exactly condemning it a current pronunciation of a word 
which had generally been rejected as incorrect, as he does under Zinceul. 
He notes many of the cases in which a final consonant should or should not 
be linked or carried over to the next vowel, though in this he has not fol- 
lowed a very regular system. But on the whole he isan unsafe, a dangerous 
guide. 
Paris or of Northern and Central France. Wis figuration of the vowel sounds 
as to quantjty and even as to quality is in many instances false. This, as 
far as we are aware, has been little noticed in France, simply because pro- 
nunciation, except as regards anomalous words, is something to which the 
French people at home give very little thought, or at least for which they 
are not likely to refer to a dicticnary. What matters it to them that Littré 
gives mauvais as mdé-vé, croyant as cro-tan (with the remark, ** d'autres disent 
croi-ian”), fi/sas fi, adding that to say fiss’ ** est une trés-mauvaise habitude,” 
and numberless arbitrary indications of the same kind directly opposed to 
general usage ; they will never consult him for the pronunciation of such 
words. If the Parisian of average culture reads Littré’s preface, p. lix., 
and finds the directions in regard to liquid 7, it is probable that he will not 
understand them at all. There are millions of northern French 
have never heard the old, the true liquid 7. H 
easy to describe (it may be found explained in 
in Ellis’s *‘ Essentials of Phonetics’), is heard in Spanish //, Italian g/, or 
Portuguese 7h. Though preserved in certain parts of 
Swiizerland, it has about disappeared in the north and especially in Paris 
It is not even heard on the stage, as the writer of this article can testify 
from careful personal observation made lately. 


men who 
This sound, which it is not 


ages areal > ay 
Bell's * Visible Speech’ and 


Franee and in 


There, as elsewhere, a!l’eurs 





Ife does not represent or give fairly the usual pronunciation of | 


ation. 13 


and dcufoidle ave distinctly uttered as if written a-yewr, bou-f-ye, with what 
Littré calls une prononelation vielerse, against which he warns upon every 
possible oecasion, It cannot be denied that Littré has logie on his side 
Historically, liquid 7 should be liquid Zand not y. Lo 
are right in pronouncing as they do, and it would be folly for them to 
itiful sound of 7 for the la 
all Littré’s influence and all the logic of ancient 
prevent the Parisians from pronouncing as they do. The 


Lat uly, the Genevese 
abandon a rich, true, and beat 
tion heard in Paris. But 
custom will not 


vy vowelly articula- 


dying away of the true liquid 7 sound, its gradual passage into a mere 


sound, is un fait accomplt. It would be about as easy to bring 


back into 
English the old sound of gh in such words as through, thorough, as to go up 


the stream and make the mass of Northern Frenchmen pronounce: 
famille, 
Under the heading ‘* Historique,” 


every word used before the seventeenth century, in which examples are 


gentille, otherwise than they do, 


there is a separate paragraph for 


grouped under each century, beginning with the ninth, if the word occurs 
so far back, and coming down through the sixteenth. This, for the student 


Llere we 


signification, 


of language, is one of the most attractive features of the work. 
may trace the gradual passage of words from their ancient 
the only one warranted by their etymology, to their present meaning, often 
far removed from that of their primitive ; interesting in this respect. are 
the words dang ge élire, valet. Llere, also, we may st idy curious analogies 


and differences between the present usaze of English words and their 


ancient meaning in French, as under da’s. This historical part, as M, Paul 
Meyer has well shown in an excellent review of the work in the 2 

Critique, leaves much to be desired. This was inevitable, as the larger 
works on lexicography can never present the results of the latest researches 
They necessarily need long preparation, so that while their authors have 
been collecting and classifying their materials, new facts have come to 
light, new and better editions of old works have appeared. Thus, Litt reé 
has not used even in his last volumes the collection of poems in the Caro- 
lingian cycle published under the direction of Guessard. He unfortunately 
quotes the * Chanson de Roland’ from the inaccurate text of Michel. He 
uses the incorrect and systematically-modernized edition of Froissart by 


ler under the fifteenth 


Buchon, and places his examples from this chronic 
century, although Froissart died in 1410, and is therefore certainly a writer 
of the fourteenth century, having received the language that he used before 


eat 
cru. 


In several other cases the edition used seems to be very arbitrarily 
chosen. Montaigne is quoted from the edition of Naigeon of 1802, which 
Molicre 


quoted from the small edition by Louandre, which, though presenting a 


differs in several passages from the text generally received. 


pretty good text, is not the best. Similar remarks would apply to many of 
the great writers that are quoted. Indeed, the list of the principal books 
from which examples are chosen, given at the end of Volume IV., would 
not be a safe guide for one seeking bibliographical information. It was 
certainly not the author's intention to give such information ; but it is to 
be regretted that the excellence of his work should be slightly, though very 
What cannot be too highly 
The verse, 


the strophe, or act and scene, in many cases even the page, is given; so 


slightly, impaired by his disregard of editions. 
praised is the honesty with which the quotations are made. 


that for many of the important French writers Littré’s Dictionary is an 
index, a valuable concordance to all the remarkable passages. 
The etymological part, though occupying but small space as compared 
with the rest, is that to which Littré has undoubtediy given the most of his 
We feel in his short and clear statements that it is a mastei 


He generally gives his own opinions unhesitatingly, without 


personal care. 
who speaks. 

discussing the other etymologies that have been proposed, In some cases, 
however, he departs from this method ; after stating the conjectures of 
others, he gives his own with a straightforward conciseness that always in- 
spires respect if it does not convince. It is almost impossible to realize how 
absurdly weak the larger French dictionaries that preceded were in regard 
Littré could take nothing from them. 
Diez’s * Etymological Dictionary of the Romance Languages’; and Scheler’s 


to etymolozies Ite owes much to 


} 


work, of which a second edition appeared during the progress of Littré’s, 


Iso gave him muchassistanee. Butin this field Littré has been an original 


worker. His opinion, whether he has accepted formerly received deriva- 
I | d 
tions or proposed new ones, must hereafter always be taken into account. 
We ean scarcely hope that the learned author will be able to give a second 
M¢ rf 


edition of his work, but if he should, we may be sure that many additions 


will be made, especially to the etymological part. There is a notable im- 


provement in the way the etymologies are presented or discussed as the 
work advances; the dialects are used to more purpose, and there is a surer, 
a firmer treatment of the etymological elements that reach beyond the 
domain of Romance philology. 








The 


Prornlot le meny heavy ised the Diction ry for reference without reuling 
the prefa nd its ¢ They are well worth reading, especially 
the | ‘| unmary *C Vasil sur Vhistoire dela langue francaise ” 

x tim It i hy learest ¢ Xposition of the subiect that 
has | 1 presentet, giving in separate sections as much as many readers 
will wish to knov { minatical rules of old French, ancient ortho- 

raphy and | iinciat dialects, et 

We } | 1¢ length upon this truly great and useful work of 
Littre. We have not hesitated] to point out where it is relatively weak and 
unsatisfactory. To praise it as it deserves would demand phrases of ad- 
miration which might seem ill applied to a dictionary. Wewill say simply, 
using the phrase with all the meaning that it can bear: It is the best book 


‘onclusion, it isa fact worthy of notice that the French, 


of its kind. In 
who have not had the eredit of being great searchers in linguistic and ety- 


mological subjects, have produced three such national works as the Thesau- 


rus of Ilenri Estienne, the Glossary of Ducange, and this Dictionary of | 


Littré. 


ROMANICA AND TEUTONICA.* 
MIE title of Professor Hillebrand’s recent 


second of the series, ‘Zeiten, Volker und Menschen,’ is slightly mis- 


volume, which constitutes the 
leading. One might be led by it to expect a more or less systematic compa- 
rison of the spirit and institutions of Germany with those of the Latin races, 
a counterpart to Volume L., *‘ Frankreich und die Franzosen,’ reviewed in 
the Nalion, July 3, 1873 ; whereas the present volume is rather a compila- 
tion of detached essays, published at various times, and now recast into book- 
unity, so far as it can be said to have any, consists solely in the 


We state this, not to 


form. Its 
wuthor’s style, his way of looking at men and books, 
eomdemn but merely to characterize the work. 

The first section, entitled ‘* Renaissance,” comprises three essays on Pe- 
” Medici, 
namely, upon Manzoni, Guerazzi, Tommaseo, Carducci, and 
These hundred and twenty-six 
the general reader doubtless the most attractive. We 
find in them the same freshness, the happy combination of ease and vigor, 


trarch, Lorenzo de and the Borgias, 
Italy of to-day, 


Translation of Faust. 


Then follow the essays upon 
Guerrieri’s one 
pages will be for 


the suggestiveness, and above al! the deep undercurrent of sympathy end 
taste, that 
a more charming bit of characterization than the introductory paragraph to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. The introduction to Manzoni, p. 60, is also singularly 
suggestive. It carries us back to the golden days of the Restoration, the In- 
dian summer, as Hillebrand calls it, of the Revolution, when mankind drew 
a long breath after the hard fight, and gave itself up to the dreams 
of the muses. The eighty pages of essay upon France of to-day we can scarcely 


gained our applause two years ago. Seldom indeed does one find 


once more 


The author’s spirit has lost somewhat of its freshness amid 
the din and extravagance of Paris. His judgment of Michelet is sound, but 
it seems to us that he has overrated the importance of Prosper Mérimée. 
Judged by his * Letters to the Incognita,’ the Academician and Senator was 
a shrewd observer, a man of thorough culture and uncommon attainments, 


rank so high. 


and a magical wielder of words, but he was noi, in our opinion, a man to 
leave his mark upon the literature of his nation. Tle was an instance—and 
there are only too many such in every land and age—of a man who failed to 
achieve lasting results for want of concentration. Had he taken to heart 
Goethe’s aphorism, that the master-artist is known by the limits he imposes 
upon himself, what might Mérimée not have accomplished ! Gustave Flau- 
bert, we may add, is treated by Hillebrand with even-handed justice. 

In approaching the ‘** Teutonic” portion of the volume, we pause—not 
exactly to remove our shoes before treading holy ground ; the field over 
which Hillebrand leads us is strewn with the dry bones of false prophets, 
and especially with the dust of Gervinus, the Golden Calf of the Frankfort 
It is e’en a battle-field, and we 
We always suspected that Gervinus com- 


Parliament, ‘** ground exceeding small.” 
shrink from venturing upon it. 
hined the disagreeable features of the Philistine and the pedant ; but we 
were not prepare: for such a merciless analysis of his shorteomings. From 
m of feeling, we cannot help breathing a sigh of regret for the 
trinaire who went to his final rest grudging his country the poli- 
tical unity and glory that it had seen fit to achieve withont him. The reader 

vm himself upon the oddest phase of German politics, the 
role played by the professors and their satellites in 1848, and their fiasco, 


sheer revulsi 


who wishes to inf 


will find it forth here with masterly acumen. 

We pass by Hillebrand’s trenchant criticism of Strauss, for that most 
«dof liberals has received already sufficient attention from our amiable 

theologians, and we hasten to a topic which seems to us the most pregnant 
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We mean the review of Nitsche’s essay on the 
It lets us into a 


in the entire volume, 
‘Uses and Disadvantages of History for Practical Life.” 
world whose existence we indeed suspected, but concerning whose move- 
had little precise information. The problem, we might say, is 


hand the reaction that 


mento Wwe 


momentous. We witness close at is manifesting 


ag The vears 1866 and 


itself in Germany against the ** historical sciences.” 


i870 not only created a nation, they led a people to reflect upon its past 
ways. Fora century, Germany had been taught to look upon its professers 
id docents as the flower of its intellectual vigor, the universities as the 


of its greatness. The state officials, Beamten, were ignoramuses, the 
officers were hopeless dullards, put into the army because fit for no other 
place. All at once the greatest revolution since ’89 is wrought, Germany’s 
unity is effected, the victory won over its hereditary foe, and the agents in 
this work are—not the professors and the universities, but the despised offi- 
cials and officers ! What wonder, then, if every thinker capable of rising 
above the intoxication of the hour and looking upon success as a result to 
he studied rather than a phenomenon to be marvelled at, should become 
sceptical and impatient. What wonder if the nation, weary of over-much 
research in history and philology and over-little culture in practical life, 
should experience for its seats of learning a feeling not remote from con- 
tempt, a temptation to turn its back upon their methods and standards 
of excellence. We have not the space for recapitulating the points advanced 
by Nitsche and Willebrand, much less for entering into a discussion of them. 
We advise our readers to read everything, rejecting nothing and accepting 
nothing unqualifiedly. The wave of criticism runs high, but we cannot de- 
cide as yet whether the tide is advancing or receding. We can only send to 
Germany a word of warning. So much has been said of late on the ‘ fail- 
ure of American institutions ” that we are loth to add even the veriest mite 
to the steck of commonplaces. We do not believe that our institutions are 
a failure, but we do believe that they are undergoing the severest strain. 
One of the is obvious: the ** historic 

in the American people. We may as well admit, once for all, that 
we have no feeling for continuity in history, that each generation takes 
up its problems of trade, finance, and politics afresh, as if there had 
been no generation before it and would be none after it. The gravest 
defect of our office-holders may be their want of honesty ; but we are per- 
suaded that the great majority of them desire sincerely to do the best they 
They are simply ignorant of what has been done or undone before 


utter absence of sense ” 


causes 


can. 
them, and unable to calculate the resultant of forces good and bad now at 
In other words, they are not qualified for their mission by a careful 
Each man looks upon his office as a 


work, 
training in historical subjects. 
clerkship, and not as an organ ina complicated and ever-changing organism 
This evil has a twofold origin. It results from the want of connection be- 
tween our centres of learning and our centres of political activity, and it 
also results from the shortsightedness of the colleges themselves Not one 
of them perceives the importance of teaching American history thoroughly 
and with a view to influencing, in a scholarly way, the drift of public op‘- 
nion. Before making rash innovations in their system of education, the 
Germans will do well to consider how it has come about that their office- 
holders are so admirably and so liberally trained, so superior to self and 
greed of salary, and whether too much study of history is not after all far 


mere 


safer than too little. 

Concerning Hillebrand’s remarks upon Schopenhauer, Prince Piickler- 
Muskau, and Varnhagen and Rahel, we have nothing but words of com- 
mendation. The reader will derive from them much enjoyment and no less 
profit. Like the sketches of the Italian authors, they seem to Spring more 
from the heart than the head. The reviewer lays aside the weapons of 
angry controversy and sits down to a familiar yet instructive chat with us 
upon themes and persons which are to him the objects of deep affection. 
We call attention particularly to the sketch of Piickler-Muskau, a unique 
character in German society, a singular mixture of the dandy, the 
letters, the traveller, the Don Juan, and the unrivalled 
The portraiture will be to many of our readers an egree- 


man of 
art-gardener. 
able surprise. 





A TIlistory of Madison, the Capital of Wisconsin, to July, 1874. By 
Daniel 8. Durrie. (Madison, 1874.)—The capital of Wisconsin is a year 
older since this loeal chronicle was closed, but it is refreshing to learn in 
these centennial days that the city will be only forty years old in 1876. It 
was surveyed, that is to say, in October, 1836, on behalf of Judge afte: - 
wards Governor Doty, an early proprietor, who named the place after 
President Madison, as he did the county after Nathan Dane, author of the 
Ordinance of 1787, which, as our readers will remember, has been thought 
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ae ry’ 
July 1, 1875] Phe 
t» be paramount to the present constitution and laws of Wisconsin touching 
The Territ 
1856, and the first 


Judge Doty was there with his 


the right of the Legislature to regulate railroad tariffs, rial 


government was effectively organized July 4, Legisla- 
t 


ure assembled in November, at Belmont. 
speculation in his pocket, and, by the judicious distribution of corner lots 
to the delegates, in less than a month he procured the 
government, and such it remains in spite of a determined 


selection of Madison 
as the seat of 
attack on the part of Milwaukee only five years ago. The Judge was then 
appointed one of the commissioners for building a State capitol, who 
immediately formed a ring with the contractor, and in 1840 were found 
by an investigating committee to have ‘‘done litile more than erect a shell 
of a capitol, which is scareely capable of sustaining its own weight, and 
which, unless it is speedily secured by extensive repairs, must become a 
heap of ruins.” They had received appropriations amounting to $40,000, 
and had expended less than half on the public buildings. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Judge Doty was their treasurer. 

In the matter of legislatures, Wisconsin made, as we have seen. a bad 
beginning. That of 1840-41 busied itself in 


possible, so as to give a place to partisan favorites and friends to pay them 
for electioneering and to secure their votes at future elections : 


‘reating ‘fas many offices as 


also, to get 
as much money as possible out of * Uncle Sam’ to circulate in the country.” 
It was esteemed a great improvement on its predecessors, but the policy « f 
plunder which it initiated ** was the beginnins of that system which was 
afterwards 
State for years, on the principle ‘to the victor belong the spoils.’” The 


known as the ‘Forty Thieves,’ who ruled the Territory and 


Forty Thieves were still in existence in 1853, when * the first great railroad 


session of the Legislature of Wisconsin” was held. and when the Rock 
River Valley Union Railroad Company, of unsavory memory, was an 
applicant for State favors. They, and other thieves without a number, 
Monk's Hall, were 
** rates were fixed with various 
Do Mr. Potter and his 


boldly frequented the headquarters of the company a 
fed there and ‘took 


appliances, and nights were often made hideous.” 


liquid beverage” ; 


colleagues ever look back on this time ? 

told than of the 
legislature. znd some very amusing ones; but we have no space for them. 
Nothing is more grotesque than the first glimpse of the U. S. civil 
1837, Mr John Catlin was 
appointed postmaster of Madison under Van Buren, and his deputy opened 
the mails and kept the oflice ‘in Mr. E. Peck’s house, his being the only 
family in Madison.” 


Of the judiciary even more astonishing stories are 


service in the wilderness of Dane County. In 


This house was ‘a hastily-patched-up log-hut, 
consisting of one room about twelve feet square.” In 1841, on the coming- 
in of Harrison’s Administration, Mr. Catlin was removed on political 
grounds with as much promptness as if he had been postmaster of New 
York or Boston. How much the town had emerged meantime from its 
primitive condition appears from an anecdote of a certain English doctor, 
who visited it in 1842, and, after a day’s hard experience of its rawness, 
‘John 
A——! if you tell anybody that I ever was in Madison, by ——, 111 kill 


sparseness, mud, and visible drunkenness, said to his cicerone : 
you !” 

Many are the quotable stories with which Mr. Durrie adorns his pages, 
and curious are the personages who figure in them. 
the birthplace of Miss Vinnie Ream, but 


Not only was Madison 
of Miss Wisconsiana Victoria 
Peck ; and here also flourished in the pioneer days the ‘* pardners” in 
industry and in dram-drinking—Jonathan Butterfield, of Vermont (a great 
many of the first settlers of Madison were from the native State of Park 
and Fiske), and<P?inneo, whose Christian name is not given. They carried 
on together a shingle factory, and independently stopped work whenever 
liquor was obtainable. ‘* Near our house,” 


‘rie’s infor- 


says one of Mr. Du 





mants, ‘‘ stood a large oak-tree, the one under which Mr. Peck’s fami 


camped when they first landed in Madison. This was a beau 


valued for its shade as well as for its beauty and from association. | 
field knew how we prized it, and when strapped, and his credit gone, his 
last resort was an onslaught on the old tree with an axe, and the only con- 
dition on which he would stop from damaging it was to give him an order 

Butterfield 


, Bh; 


on Nelson’s or Than’s grocery.” was a bad fellow, and 


partner knew it : 


‘*When the first minister visited Madison, and called the good people 
together on Sunday, Pinneo was among the first present. He listened 
a‘tentively to the opening services, and when the minister beg: f 
a better life than men were leading in the new country, n 
deliberately rose from his seat and electrified the small audience by saving : 
‘That’s so, Mr. Philo, that’s so. Butterfield’s got to be saved s and you 
just hold on till I bring him in.’ Upon which he stalked out of the room : 
but, failing to find his chum, neglected himself to return.” 


1 
in tLo speak ¢ 


Natien. 
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In two volumes. (New Welford ¢ \) ! Lsao.} 
We do not prof to understand Dr. Wynter’s t 7 we can deny 
having been much entertained by his book. This \ lass 
compilation of out-of-the-way facts wpon familiar s Dr. Wy 

skill in getting up a subject and r toget! 

most commendable, and though his style prete ! , vt 

is convenient for the lighter m ines, his two ] VN \ | 
nounced equally useful and agreeable. Dr. Wynt apy tly av 
encyclopwdia of so-called practical knowledge ; | bi seems stulTod 
with those secondary and tertiary facts which constitut . and 
as it were the padding, of the central masses of sci We | 
sively reminded, as we turn his pages, of the vast and dail reasing 
number of things that demand to be known about, and what s 
matter it is constantly becoming to attempt to appear well-informed. D 
Wynter discourses upon such topics as ** Clever Dogs” (the st \ 

not the human); the idiosyncrasies of ** Female Convicts”: * Liew and 
where Toys are made”: the ** Sxeleton Trade,” and the mannet \ 

it is kept up 3 the economy of life-loats ; the habits of t { ont 

too domestic—rat ; ** Tunnels and Tunnelling“; the in 

adulteration of food and drink ; the final destiny of w it 


bins and ash-barrels : the eccentricities of cats : 


odors cause cise: es the gruesome mysteries of in nt s } 
the serving classes; and various other lowly themes which, 4 
once of the commonplace and the recondite (so that people at 


assume both that they are not worth know 











\ 
selves know all about them), easily lack a ron t \ 

for Dr. Wynter’s taste for curious and, in some cases, uns 

With the growing complexity of our civilization, every obj 
getting to have a history and to play a par ften even to have 

and a special science of its own, We have been interested | end { 
the thumbs of l-gloves are often made of eskins : that f 

rat is for ever gnawing, it is not from want lestructive s, 1 
order to wear down its incisor teeth, which are for ever grown ipward 
from the root, and threatening to penetrate the oppos wi: als 

these unfortunate animals (as if this did not Live them en 1 to da) ly ) 
to litter at six months old, and produce four litters a vear, of an average «f 
eight to a litter. or “Pr us Jewels,” t! enti 
episode in the career of the famous ** Sane) diamond.” It was s¢ ! 


person owning it in the fifteenth century as a present >the Kin 


ing it was attacked by banditti, whereuy 





tugal. Theserva 
diatelv swallowed the stone to save it, and on his death only it w 


the light. The servant and the diamond, if the latter was none the 4 


were about equally to be complimented Writing of tum Dr. Wnts 
reminds us of the project of an ingenious French engineer, M, de G 
mond. ‘This gentleman, in ack 1 to laving down the tube, s sts 9 


ereat ocean staticn, midway in the Channel. Here he proposes to | 


harbor and basins, into which any home-bound ship may enter and 


charge her passengers by means of a huge shaft. three hundred and t} 
vards in diameter, opening into the tunnel, and giving egress to both I 


land and France.” If M. de 


rently, we should be inclined to suspect him of being fond of his litt ke 


Gammond’s name were spelt a trifle diffe- 


Into the mysteries of the adulteration of food Dr 


deeply, and brings up some astounding disclosures Gunpowder t 

for instance, ‘thas often but little tea in it, bei composed f 

sand, tea-dust, dirt, and broken-down portions of leaves, worked 
ther with gum into grains. When it is intended to mix it with 


with blacklead : when with cun- 


stuff is ‘faced’ 
Prussian-blue, and chalk are used.” Bu 


eaper.” this 


° . hl ee X - ie | . teres] 4 
is sometimes even more appalling. Mangold-wurzel, roasted 


wheat flour. red earth, roasted horse-chestnuts. and we are even told that in 


some he ighb rhoods baked horse ‘s and bullock’s blood, are used fe rth Spul 
pose . .. . In various portions of the metropolis, but more especially in the 
East. are to be found *liver-bakers.”. These men take the livers of oxen and 


horses, bake them, and grind them into a powder, which they sell to the low- 


priced coffee-shop keepers.” It is perhaps equally pleasant to learn that ** t} 
most delicate and delicious essence of jargone! pe ir-drops and essence of pine- 


apple are made frem a preparation of ether and rancid cheese and butter.” In 


the paper entitled ** Dust Ho ! the author enumerates a multitude of minute 


small economic line : as that dust-contractors are almost always 





of their refuse in their brick-yard 


= : P ¢ 
bri k-make sas Well, ana Use the refuse 





that old greasy dish-cloths and other filthy rags make ‘‘ beautiful” manure 
} 





| 
for hop-gardens, that the worthy Frenchman who set the fashion of picking 





up and selling the scraps of bread in the caf’s to humnbler establishments, be- 
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hought himself.thriftily, of manufacturing ** 


portions of the crusts 


sooner or later, go into our mouths, ir 


touching on a heavier theme, 
that thereare some 
at libertv in London. 


now resident 


rives some 
children 


this subject 


number of who come 
But we fe 
) 
il 


not at 


bear : 


History Primers. Green. 
Fyffe, M.A, Fellow and late 
Maps. (New York: Macmillan & Co 
ders at 


by the side of tho 


Edited by J. R. 
1875. 
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